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LC Smith Operators W1 


many Championships 


eee many schools are equipped 
with I. C Smith typewriters be- 
cause of their mechanical perfection. 
During the past vear |. C Smith oper- 
ators have won amateur contests in 
state, district and sectional groups. 
New records for speed and accuracy 
have been established. 
The voung man shown above estab- 
lished a new State Contest record of 
104 net words per minute. This is the 
highest school rate in the United 
States. 


I. C Smith typewriters give speed and 


stand up under the hardest kind of 


wear. The touchis smooth. There is 
no jamming of type bars due to ball 
bearing construction throughout. 
Also the constant lifting of a heavy 
carriage is eliminated because the 
type bars move down instead of the 
carriage moving up. A five key in- 
built decimal tabulator is included as 
standard equipment. 


L. C Smith typewriter has demon- 
strated its efficiency as a machine 
made for instruction and school work. 


Decei 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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-_ im 
these schools 
think of ~~ 


Remincton NOISELES S 


“Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in 
accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.” 


“Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100%.” 


“A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and 
quicker.” 
“An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.” 


These are a few of many testimonials received from schools 
who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. 


Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and 
accurate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new ma- 
chine of business. It should be in every school where pride 
is taken in up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged 
without obligation. Call the Remington Rand man . . today. 


‘Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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Your Students--- 





















You, as a conscientious 
teacher, instruct your students to the best of 
your ability, carefully, earnestly and with 
an eye to their future earning capacity. Yet, 
in spite of all, you may be overlooking a most 
important feature—the training you are 
giving may not be thorough. 


For even the best trained stenographers are 
handicapped if they have not been taught the 
advantages of using the finest carbons and 
ribbons in their work. With inferior tools 
they can expect only inferior results. Inferior 
results can never command top notch salaries. 


There is one certain way to be sure that your MIT’ 
course of instruction is thorough, that it will “Eu 
bring profitable results to you as well as to 

your student. 


Encourage the use of the better carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons available. Clear, 





clean pages—beautiful and flawless. In busi- 
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is their instruction 
thorough? 


ness such perfection is demanded. The best 






















materials are never expensive since they out- 
live cheaper materials. The durability of the 
carbon and ribbon and the dependability of 
the carbon copy make up the small differ- 
ence in price between the right and wrong 
materials. 


Inaugurate the use of good 
carbons and ribbons in 
your school by writing for 
information on this subject. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC., PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
“Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M & M” and “Tagger” Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbon 


y 
COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., INC., Ae Fs 
Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
and Typewriter Ribbons 
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20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


is now used in 78% of all schools in the United States offering courses in bookkeep- | 
ing, including public high schools, Catholic schools, business colleges, colleges, and | 
universities. Last year statistics showed that it was used in 76% of all such schools. | 
The increasing host of friends of this text is due to many reasons, a few of which | 
follow: 


ITS EQUATION APPROACH. This approach eliminates all arbitrary rules for 
debiting and crediting, and makes possible the stressing of reason as well as memory. 


ITS LOGICAL PLAN. Topics are presented in an order which takes into consid- 
eration their importance and their relation to one another. 

ITS ILLUSTRATIONS. Hundreds of illustrations, many of which are in colors, 
show the application of the principles discussed. These illustrations are unusually well 
arranged with relation to one another and to the text material. 

ITS SHORT PRACTICE SETS. These sets are interesting and are varied enough 
to give students practice in a number of different forms of business organization and a 
number of different kinds of business. 

ITS TEACHERS’ REFERENCE BOOKS. A manual gives complete instructions 
for the teaching of the bookkeeping class, and a key gives solutions to all exercises and 
practice sets. 





WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY, IF YOU ARE NOT FAMILIAR WITH IT. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















The a typewriter in appearance ~ 


Varityper— it functions like a whole 


battery of machines 


EVELOP the talents of your students 

on a Varityper, the machine with a 
multitude of uses. Writes any and all 
languages—clearly and distinctly—still it is 
no more difficult to operate than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly recogniz- 

ing the potentialities of this remarkable 

machine and are equipping their offices 

with them. Naturally, the demand for ex- 

perienced operators increases daily. Are 
you doing your share to supply this 
increasing demand? 


y 7 ey me te! 
) , , 
j D 
There is a Ready Market INCORPORATE 


for 2 Lafayette St. 
Experienced Operators NEW YORK, N. 


[ 
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RESULTS—The Acid Test 


fs The fact that so many schools continue to use Walton texts year after 
<keep- 9]! year is evidence that they are satisfied with them and that their students 


a ah fi, are getting the desired results. 
ools, | A etary ict 


which Mi] ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE— 


! | WALTON ACCOUNTING=—LANGER 


This text is the product of more than twenty years of practical accounting and educational experience, 
and presents a natural, logical approach to the study of accounting which is in advance of the present day 
method of presentation. The Walton teaching method is based upon the logic or reasons underlying accounting 
principles and procedure rather than on mere dogmatic rules. The principal aim is to present the theories and 
practices of accounting from the constructive standpoint. Ample practice set work is given to apply and 
firmly fix in the student’s mind the accounting principles brought out. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I and II 


Walton Advanced Accounting is the work following Walton Accounting-Langer and takes up the treat- 
ment of practical accounting and the more advanced theory and auditing together with advanced partnership 
and corporation accounting. The general features of auditing are taken up in considering the various subjects, 
particular attention being given to the duties and responsibilities of the auditor and the different classes of audits; 
the auditor’s working papers, the auditor’s report and certificate. The important principles and intricate prob- 
lems of mergers and amalgamations are dealt with exhaustively. Special consideration is given to the preparation 
of consolidated balance sheets and consolidated profit and loss statements for holding companies and subsidiaries. 
Accounting problems and theory and auditing questions which require the application of the principles and 
practice brought out in the Lectures are also given. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


Walton Cost Accounting deals with the principles and methods of factory cost accounting. The aim of 
the work is twofold: To teach cost accounting principles and their practical application. Considerable attention 
is devoted to those phases of industrial management which are necessary to the installation and operation of a 
modern cost system. Ample practice set work is provided. The first half of the practice set work takes up 
specific cost accounting, which is continued in the second half in combination with process costs. Attention is 
given to actual factory practice with regard to the method of handling various records and the collecting and 
recording of necessary cost data. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting is devoted to an exposition of the provisions of the current Federal 
Revenue Act. The text has been prepared by men particularly fitted for the work by reason of their extensive 
experience as C. P. A.’s in the handling of tax cases. The material is logically arranged and so subdivided that 
the different phases may be easily grasped. Attention is given to the general administrative features of the law. 
Practical problems and questions, including the preparation of actual income tax returns on facsimiles of Gov- 
ernment forms furnished, are a very important part of the text. 


yr 
y. 


Please make your request for examination copies on the coupon below. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts checked: 





( ) Walton Accounting-Langer ( ) Cost Accounting 
( ) Advanced Accounting I ( ) Federal Income Tax Accounting 
( ) Advanced Accounting II ( ) C.P.A. Review Problems 
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... they surely will help 
your student classes 


Just slip a set of Peerless Rubber Key 
Tops on your typewriters. They will do 
their work silently and efficiently—by 
keeping finger tips from slipping, which 
they have a tendency to do on ordinary 
metal tops—by giving a snap and elas- 
ticity to otherwise dead finger tips—by 
instilling confidence into your classes 
that will bring them up above average 
in efficiency and speed. 


Everyone of your typewriters and add- 
ing machines should have a set of these 
pliant Peerless Keys, which may also be 
obtained with blank tops for teaching 
the touch system. 


Write now for complete information. 


Educational Department 


EERLESS 


KEY CO. Inc. 


176 Fulton St. New York City 


Peerless Key Company, Inc., Educational Department, 

176 Fulton Street, New York City. 

Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and other 
special information as to how Peerless Keys may be used in 
Business Schools. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


NAME AND POSITION 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


























to 
all attending the 
N.C. T. F. Convention 


HE STENOTYPE welcomes you to the Con- 
vention and to Chicago. 


Of course it is unnecessary for us to express the 
hope that you will find the Convention sessions inter- 
esting and profitable because we know from past 
experience that this is a practical surety. But we 
do suggest that you take an extra day or two to get 
acquainted with Chicago—we believe it is worth 
knowing. 





We invite you all 
to take in the Sten- 
otype Round Ta- 
bles on Friday and 
Saturday at 3:30 
P.M. The Round 
Table on Friday is 
planned largely for 
teachers and that 
on Saturday for 
managers but you 
will find both very 
much worthwhile. 


Make yourselves 
at home in our 
booths in the Con- 
vention Exhibit. 
You will find one 
of them fitted up 
as a comfortable 
rest or lounging 
place where you 
are welcome to 
spend as much 
time as you please. Above—Specimen Stenotype 
Meet your friends notes before transcription 
there. Dictate your 
personal or busi- 
ness correspondence to the Stenotypists. This serv- 
ice is free. 








If you can find the time, come out to our head- 
quarters at Michigan Avenue and Forty-First. Get 
acquainted with the institution and the folks behind 
the Stenotype. We want to meet you and we want 
you to know us. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Our 1930 Line is Ready 


for Your Inspection 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
METHODS 
By Reuel I. Lund, A.B., M.A., C.P.A. 


The latest theories in bookkeeping applied 
in three parts of twelve chapters each with 
two Laboratory Practice Sets for each part. 
The book of entry for the last practice set 
is designed by the student. 


Text, 297 pp., 2 colors, size 6x9........... ... $1.40 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid. ... net $1.25 


ARITHMETIC FOR BUSINESS 
By B. B. Smith, B.C.S. and Charles R. Hill, B.C.S. 


Recommendations of the National Associa- 
tions of Business Men in the retail and 
wholesale fields led to the marked improve- 
ments of this text. ; 


391 pp., size 514x814 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid.... net $1.25 


RAPID CALCULATION EXERCISES 


Team and Accuracy Tests 
By Charles R. way ge and Eldon C. Geyer, 
A new work book in clerical Arithmetic. 
Exercises, team tests, speed and accuracy 
tests, printed on four colors of paper, sup- 
ply the motivation and remedial drill. 


127 pp., size 6x9 $ .60 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid. ... net ¢ .50 


PRACTICAL LAW 
By Burritt Hamilton, LL.B. 
Basic law principles encountered in business 


association. The book is well written and 
contains an abundance of illustrative cases. 


Text, 277 pp., size 534x814 ....... 0... ecco $1.10 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid. ... net $ .75 


i] 





| 
| 
| 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH AND 
LETTER WRITING 


By Kennedy and Bridges 


Intermingles letter writing and principles 
of Business English with exercises. The 
authors built this book from the short- 
comings of the office worker. 


Text, 196 pp., sixe 614x9 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid... . 


VOCABULARY METHOD OF 
TRAINING TOUCH TYPISTS 
By C. E. Birch, B.Sci. in Ed., M.A. 


Begins with simple words; thus saving much 
time on needless drill. Requires adherence 
to the broader meaning of typing skill. 
Progress Certificates motivate fts five sec- 
tions. 


PIO NOE ao oreo sibid, 5 ot soa hes de wins Solano’ $1.10 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid....net $ .75 


ACCURACY PLUS 
An Advanced Text 
By C. E. Birch, B.Sci. in Ed., M.A. 
For advanced typing classes covering sit- 
uations which confront mature students. 
State contestants will find this skill-build- 
ing practice invaluable. 


132 pp. size 6x9 $ .60 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid....net $ .45 


ELLIS RATIONAL SPELLER 

Develops Spelling Consciousness 
Pronunciation, diacritical marking, word- 
exercises, reviews and classified lists of the 
most frequently misspelled words. 


142 pp., size 54x73 
Exam. copy free for 30 days, postpaid. ... net $ .30 


KLLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Home Office, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Let us send you examination copies 


Or Visit Our Exhibit at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Dec. 26, 27, 28, 1929 
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HAZEL M. RUDEEN 


Employed by the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


Price, $102.50 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


4 


BUSINESS PREFERS 
ROYAL-TRAINED OPERATORS 


Train your students on the Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter! 
Let them enjoy its flashing speed and unexcelled ease 
of operation every day at school. They will not only 
become skilled operators in the shortest possible time, 
but their Royal experience will be decidedly helpful when 


they assume their first positions. For progressive offices 


everywhere have adopted the Easy-Writing Royal and 


prefer operators who know its letter-perfect performance. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month 


A round table devoted to all business edu- 
cation problems is made possible in the Jan- 
uary issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTion because of just one thing—Con- 
ventions. For conventions this is the open 
season. The holidays provide breathing 
spells in the busy life of every business 
teacher and the opportunity to draw in the 
fresh air of open discussion is welcomed by 
all who attend such professional forums. 

Here also is an opportunity for THE 
JourRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION to render 
a distinct type of service to its readers. It 
can bring together in one place the view- 
points, the ideas and the professional atti- 
tude of a nation’s commercial teaching. It 
will endeavor to do so. 

From New Orleans have come reports on 
vocational education, of which business edu- 
cation is an integral part. The American 
Association for Vocational Education sends 
word that the discussion of teaching as ap- 
plied to business subjects found a large 
place at its annual meeting. 

The Southern Commercial Teachers at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., under the leadership of 
E. L. Layfield of King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., met for two days just after 
Thanksgiving bringing together those who 
contribute greatly to commercial education 
in five southern states. 

The National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration in Chicago at Christmas time rep- 
resents a cross section of the nation’s busi- 
ness teaching. Many leaders from every 
part of the country have prepared to ex- 
change views at this gathering, and what is 
presented there undoubtedly signifies the 
trend of business teaching throughout the 
country. 

The story of these conventions in the Jan- 
uary issue will give every commercial teach- 
er a glimpse of business education as viewed 
from the sidelines. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, District Superin- 
tendent of High Schools in New York City 
writes on his survey of commercial educa- 
tion conducted in a city of many schools 
and teachers, and thousands of commercial 
students. He makes some recommendations 
that superintendents in other cities will be 
interested in. 

Dr. F. J. Weersing of Los Angeles, Calif., 
brings us a plan for the organization of 
commercial curriculum. This comes just at 
a time to supplement the conventions and 
their interest in organization problems. 
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Do All Your . 


PATEN T 


| 


SCHNELL cwsefpen 


A Pencil Always —- 
A Pen When You Need It— 


No. 101-B—$10.00 
The business man, the busi- 
ness educator, the business 
student, is quick to grasp 
this new bit of econo- 
my in time, space, 
effort, and money. 
That’s why they 
favor the 
Penselpen — 


If you cannot get Penselpens 
from your local dealer — 
don’t hesitate to order them 


direct from the New York . \ 
Office. No. 400-C—$13.25 


Combination Desk and Pocket Pen. When leaving 
your desk this Penselpen may be carried in pocket 
as any standard fountain pen. 


Penselpen 


GUARANTEE 


| We, the Schnell Penselpen Cor- 

| poration, hereby guarantees the 
Schnell Penselpen against any 

| mechanical defects or breakage. 
Send Penselpen with defective 
parts to any one of our Author- 
ized Service Stations, or Home 
Office, with postage prepaid for 
return. 


Schnell Penselpen 


Corporation 
No. ae 75 130 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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: HIS is a traffic 
‘t4 Business Man’s jammed _ civiliza- 
Civilization’’ tion. Red and green 
signals flash on one at 
every crossway, in religion, politics, education, litera- 
ture and what not. But in no field should one be so 
completely on guard as in that of literature. Here we 
have types represented by the green magazines signal- 
ing “Go ahead’’—and be d—ned quick about it, and the 
red magazines with warning signs “Stop, Look and 
Listen’’—and the devil take the foremost. Books, too, 
may be classified in the same manner, especially those 
attacking the institutional growth of business. 

If these articles and books were written by philos- 
ophers or even careful thinkers—those more careful in 
checking the scientific implications of their statements 
than in insuring the publisher a congeries of smart 
alecky expressions—something constructive might 
emerge from the mass of attacks. As it is, however, the 
business man of today is pictured still as a diluted Shy- 
lock in the form of a Lewis-Mencken-Babbitt ; business 
profits are still weighed in the balance with a pound of 
flesh, and ‘business service is as insincere to James 
Truslow Adams as was Eve’s offering to the first. of 
that race. 

Business institutional life has meant nothing more to 
such writers than an attempt to exploit nature, man 
and society. They themselves would be glad to write 
to a world with no modern newspapers, magazines or 
book club business organizations. They never think of 
royalties, advertising rates, or means of personal pub- 
licity, and as for asking a monetary return for their 
literary efforts on the business basis of what the traffic 
will bear it would be anathema to them. Yes, like —— 
it would! 

ut while this last sentence is on a plane of attack 
with the method used by the antagonists of business 
influence upon modern civilization, it is really not at all 
a sample of the type of answer that should be given 
them. Business profits, business methods, business men 
and their foibles are not pass keys to the interpretation 
of business as an institution and hence a factor in civ- 
ilization. 

One of these writers closes his attack on a “Business 
Man’s Civilization” with all the dash and confidence 
which only a Harvard football squad could assume 
aiter a two minute huddle and only one yard to go. 
“In a word”, says he, “can a great civilization be built 
up or maintained upon the philosophy of the counting 
house and the sole basic idea of profit ?” 

Well, we can answer, “No”, at once. 

The basis of business philosophy is as broad as that 
of art, religion, education, law or medicine, and its in- 
fluence upon civilization must be traced to the same 
source. The methods of the counting house and the 
objectives of a profit are of the same relative impor- 
tance to the institutional life of business that a system 
of church organization is to a religion and the number 
of passes in an examination is to education. 

Who would want to put religion in the scale of civili- 
zation and then judge its influence on civilization by 
the weight of its system alone—or who would care to 
base an attack upon education as an institution merely 


OUR OPINION 


because teachers are proud of their “passes” and be- 
cause they look to the records of their students as evi- 
dence of their success ? 

“Passes” are the “profits” of teaching, not the real 
objective nor the real service! So it is with the profits 
of business! Business as a social institution touches 
the whole span of life experiences, and at present it is 
probably our most dynamic, civilizing force in building 
an unrivalled culture. 


T is of the utmost 


Superintendent importance that 
school executives who 


Tildsley’s Survey oe 
are responstble for the 


supervision of commercial courses should read the ar- 
ticles written by Superintendent Tildsley as a result of 
his survey of commercial education in the New York 
high schools. 

Its importance lies in the fact that few of them have 
the opportunity to make such a detailed and exhaustive 
study of this phase of their educational work, and they 
should be most eager to study Dr. Tildsley’s facts and 
weigh his conclusions. 

Here will be found an impartial presentation of the 
educational values of commercial work by one whose 
competency to judge is unchallenged. A graduate of 
classical Princeton, with more than twenty-five years’ 
experience as teacher, principal and superintendent, 
with a reputation national in scope for mental integrity, 
Dr. Tildsley’s statements should be received with con- 
fidence by all school executives who wish to deal more 
intelligently with the problems that come to them in 
their commercial courses. 

It is significant that as one reads this magazine, he 
can see that commercial educators all over the country 
are marching abreast. Whether in the survey of the 
schools of New York, or the well considered thought 
of Blackstone in Iowa, there is substantial agreement 
on the new objectives of commercial education. 


HE United States 

Office of Educa- 
tion (formerly the 
United States Bureau 
of Education) announces in its recently issued bulletin 
in Commercial Education that in the period 1926-1928 
“there has been more progress in discharging the voca- 
tional and social responsibilities of this phase of educa- 
tion than in any similar period.” And this well-writ- 
ten bulletin of twenty-seven pages is crammed full of 
convincing evidence to support the statement. 

The Bulletin gives emphasis both to the vocational 
and social-economic objectives of business education. 
Even though preparation for occupational efficiency 
should tend to be the primary objective, its real worth 
should ever be measured in terms of social-economic 
values. American business education must be neither 
too narrowly vocational nor too broadly social. It 
should prepare certain social-minded young men and 
young women for certain specific business employ- 
ments, and it should prepare all citizens of the Nation 
to be business-minded in their social or life uses of 
economic goods and services. 


A Report of 
Progress 
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J. L. Holisclaw 


“That we may be better educators 
concerned with the furtherance of 
an education attractive and useful 
to young men and women of Amer- 
ica, we are gathering for another 
exchange of ideas. 

“The Thirty-Second Annual con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation invites you to 
attend its meetings in Chicago, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, 1929. There 
together we shall give and take and 
return to our fields of endeavor with 
a renewed spirit of usefulness. And 
in the meantime, may the Christmas 
of 1929 be a most joyous one for 
you all.”—J. L. Holtsclaw. 


(See page 24) 


President, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


All readers of the JouRNAL oF BuUSINEss Epuca- 
TION will want to read carefully and thoughtfully the 
report of progress in this Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 26, “Commercial Education, 1926-1928,” 
by J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education. 


HE American Vo- 
cational Associa- 


Business Education 
As Vocational 


Education 5-7 in New Orleans. 
The assembling of this group is of particular signifi- 
cance to those interested in business education. It is the 
group that is mostly responsible for the Smith-Hughes 
Law, under the provisions of which Federal money is 
appropriated for vocational education in the different 


tion met on December 


states of the United States. Some of this Federal fund 
goes toward the development of business education. 

The American Vocational Association believes that 
all vocational education, and this includes business edu- 
cation, has for its objective, training for a job, and be- 
cause of this objective, it believes that the schools 
should have the proper vocational environment and me- 
chanical equipment. 

While it is primarily organized for other pur- 
poses the American Vocational Association feels that 
training for business is training for a vocation and has 
organized a commercial education department as part of 
its scheme of vocational education. This group de- 
serves great credit for what it has done for business 
education. 
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This is the first of a series 
of articles on the junior 
college, with special refer- 
ence to the commercial 
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curriculum. 


We're Watching the Junior 


College 


In the nation-wide development of junior colleges 
California finds it wise to study their growth 
for curriculum making purposes 


HEN consider- 

ing the junior 
college as a class of 
educational institution 
which needs a definite 
form of commercial 
curricula, it is well to 
have in hand first a few certain facts 
concerning the growth and size of 
junior colleges, the types of students 
who attend them, and the basic pur- 
pose and functions of this type of in- 
stitution. 

There is something significant in 
the growth and size of junior col- 
leges, both throughout the country 
and in the state where this survey is 
being made. 

In 1927-28, according to Whitney,’ 
there were 382 junior colleges in the 
United States, of which 146 were 
public and 236 were private. The 
state of Texas lead with 42, and Cali- 
fornia came second with 31 public 
and 5 private institutions. Professor 
Eells of Stanford University writes: 
“Today there are more than 400 jun- 
ior colleges in the country enrolling 
more than 50,000 students. The first 
junior college in California was or- 


ment. 


Both private and public school commercial teachers and ad- 
ministrators should know about the junior college develop- 
Business education is advancing constantly upward 
into the college level, because business is demanding of its 
employes greater maturity and more education. 


Part I 


ganized in 1910. Today there are 
33 public junior colleges in the state 
(and two more planned for next 
year) and at least 13 private ones. 
As already pointed out, the enrol- 
ment is probably more than 13,000 
students for the current year.” 
While statistics as a whole on en- 
rolments for the various years do not 
agree, the following figures indicate 
the rapid growth of the institution in 
California : 
Year 
1916-1917 
1922-1923 
1926-1927 


Enrolment 
1259 
2843 
8073 


According to a report of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion (Bulletin G-3, The Junior Col- 
lege in California) the number of 
such institutions increased from 16 
in 1920 to 33 in 1928 in the state of 


By B. W. Spencer, A. M. 


Technical High School, Oakland, California 


California. The total 
enrolment in the 33 in- 
stitutions was 8173, the 
range being from less 
than 100 students to 
over 800 students, with 
an average enrolment 
of 247. 

For the country as a whole Whit- 
ney gives the sizes of individual in- 
stitutions as follows: 


Student enrolment Junior Colleges 
500 and more 7 
300 to 500 11 
200 to 300 13 
100 to 200 48 
Less than 100 66 


The figures on enrolments in Cali- 
fornia, as taken from the state school 
directory for 1928-1929 are: 


Student Enrolment 
500 and more 
400 to 500 
300 to 400 
200 to 300 
100 to 200 
100 or less 


Junior Colleges 
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Professor Eells of: Stanford Uni- 
versity, in an article in the October, 
1928, issue of the California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, states 
that in 1919-1920, in the state of 
California, 4.2 percent of all stu- 
dents in colleges, universities and 
teachers colleges were in junior col- 
leges, while in 1926-1927, 24.2 per 
cent were in junior colleges. 

Furthermore. he shows, that at the 
present time the high schools are en- 
rolling four-fifths of the total popu- 
lation of high school age in the state, 
while the junior colleges at the pres- 
ent time are enrolling only one-sev- 
enteenth of the population of junior 
college age. After considering the 
rapid growth of the institution in the 
past few years, he makes the follow- 
ing prediction regarding its future 
growth—*A general consideration of 
all the facts presented in this section 
seems to point toward a_ probable 
junior college enrolment of at least 
20,000 and perhaps 30,000 or more 
by 1934-35, and at least 35,000 and 
possibly 50,000 or more by 1930-40.” 

Surely such a prediction sounds 
no more radical than that of Dr. 
Cubberley a few years ago’relative to 
the growth of the high school in 
California, yet Dr. Cubberley’s “‘wild 
dream” proved to be too conservative 
rather than too high. | Who shall 
say that the same may be true of 
Professor Eells’ prediction relative 
to the growth of the junior college? 


A commercial program in advance 


Naturally, the junior college in its 
beginnings has a small enrolment but 
it is destined to grow by rapid strides 
both in number of such institutions 


and in number of pupils. Commer- 
cial educators must be prepared to 
adequately meet the demands the in- 
stitution is going to make as it ex- 
pands. 

Any adequate program to meet the 
demands of these institutions in Cali- 
fornia must take cognizance of the 
types of students in such institutions 
and their objectives. 

When we examine the stated pur- 
poses of the school as laid down by 
law in California* we find that Junior 
Colleges are intended to serve four 
groups of students: 

1. Regular students who are go- 
ing on to the University. This 
group is composed of all students 
recommended by high school prin- 
cipals because of high scholastic 
standing (sometimes referred to 
as Status A students). 

2. Provisional students who are 
going on to the university if such 
students can make up previous de- 


ficiencies in their records (Status 

3 students). 

3. Special liberal arts — stu- 
dents (high school graduates or 
mature persons regardless of high 
school training) who desire fur- 
ther educational advantages of the 
so-called liberal arts type. 

4. Vocational students (high 
school graduates regardless of high 
school recommendations and _ per- 
sons over 18 years of age, regard- 
less of high school training) who 
seek opportunities in vocational 
education may be “permitted to en- 
roll in such special vocational 
courses, or may be admitted to 
such ‘terminal’ vocational courses 
of study as in the judgment of 
the principal best meet their in- 
dividual needs.” 

Unfortunately not much informa- 
tion is available at the present time 


relative to the types of students now « 


in California junior colleges. The 
survey of junior college pupils in 
California which is now being di- 
rected by Professor Eells of Stan- 
ford University should be of great 
value on this point. Other studies 
which throw some light upon the 
problem will be presented. 

In an article by Geo. C. Jensen,* 
an interesting summary of condi- 
tions at one large high school as they. 
relate to the junior college gives us 
the following facts: 

That the graduating class of the 
high school in 1927-28 contained 548 
students. Of these, 68 were fully rec- 
ommended to college and 480 were 
not fully recommended. That 270 
of these went-on to higher institu- 
tions and 215 of this group were non- 
recommended students. Of the 270 
going on to higher institutions, 248 
went to the local junior college and 2 
to a junior college elsewhere. Of 
the 248 students going to the local 
junior college, 83.5 percent were 
non-recommended students. And of 
the non-recommended students, only 
33 percent of their marks the first 
semester were of A and B grade. It 
is evident in this report that the bulk 
of the junior college group in this 
institution is not the usual univers- 
ity-entrance group. 


Is it a preparatory institution? 


3ut on the other hand, we find in 
the January, 1927, issue of the Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation that 75 percent of the junior 
college students at another promi- 
nent junior college do not come as 
students to a finishing school but to 
prepare for higher institutions. 

Again Proctor reports (Proctor, 


W. M.—The Junior College, Stan. 
ford University Press, 1927, page 
23) that a survey of four typical 
high schools in the state showed 
about 40 percent interested in two. 
year terminal courses in junior col- 
leges while the other 60 per cent were 
interested in the college preparatory 
work. , 


Business subjects rank second 


Another study of the junior col- 
lege preferences of juniors and sen- 
iors in the high schools of Siskiyou 
County, California, made by Proctor 
indicated business education in sec- 
ond place as follows: 

Academic or College Pre- 
paratory 

Business 

Engineering 


31% 
28% 
20% 
with no other field registering over 
6 percent of the preferences. 

In another connection he says: 
“One junior college connected with 
a state teachers college reports that 
from 40 to 60 percent of its ‘Status 
B’ or non-recommended students ac- 
tually make good and qualify for 
graduation from the junior college 
and for transfer to higher institu- 
tions as juniors.” 

In the Preliminary Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education in California by 
Koos, we find that a survey of seven 
of the junior colleges in the state 
showed 20.2 percent of the men in- 
terested in commercial curricula 
while only 10 percent of the women 
indicated any interest in such courses. 
This same study reveals that the av- 
erage student in junior colleges rates 
from 15 to 25 points lower on college 
aptitude tests than the students in 
standard four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Hence we find ourselves face to 
face with a comparatively small in- 
stitution whose students for the most 
part are college-preparatory _ by 
choice, and yet with a considerable 
group who are below the usual men- 
tality for university students. Cer- 
tainly the conclusion of the Prelimi- 
nary Survey is justified: “It will not 
suffice to reproduce without modifi- 
cation for such students the courses 
offered in the standard four-year col- 
leges.” 

Before we can determine just what 
such courses should be it is neces- 
sary for us to examine the aims and 
functions of the junior college as 
stated by our educational leaders. 
This I shall do in the January issue 
of Tue JourNAL or Business Epu- 
CATION. 


(See bibliography on page 35) 
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Untangling Business Education 


In New York City High Schools 


In a Survey of business education just finished in New York 
City it was decided to find out how the teachers of 
business subjects felt about their problems 


OLLOWING a procedure that 
F had yielded rich harvests in two 
preceding studies, we addressed a cir- 
cular letter to every teacher of busi- 
ness subjects in our high schools in 
which, after reciting the value of the 
contributions made by teachers of 
science to our study of science teach- 
ing and the benefits that had already 
accrued to our boys and girls from 
these contributions, we said: 

“The teachers who are trying to 
train the boys and girls of this city 
for a happier entrance upon and a 
more successful continued progres- 
sion in the vocation of business, 
in view of existing compulsory 
education laws and administrative 
measures of the Board of Educa- 
tion, are called 
upon to solve 
the most diffi- 
cult, the most 
momentous 
problem of the 
educational sys- 
tem. 

“In our high 
schools are 
found three hun- 
dred and fifty- 
four teachers li- 
censed in ste- 
nography and 
typewriting and 
three hundred 
and thirty-five 
teachers li- 
censed in ac- 
counting and 
other commer- 
cial branches. 
These teachers, 
with their many 
years of teach- 
ing and busi- 
ness experience 
in this City and 
in other cities 
towns and_ vil- 


By Dr. John L. Tildsley 


District Superintendent of High Schools, Board of Education, New York City 


Part II 


lages of almost every section of 
the United States, constitute cer- 
tainly the largest unit and probably 
the most broadly trained and most 
experienced body of teachers of busi- 
ness subjects anywhere. 

“We are calling upon them to pool 
their experiences, their beliefs, their 
hopes, with the assurance that what- 
ever they contribute to the common 
pool will surely be reflected in better 
conditions for teaching, and above 
all things, in better learning condi- 
tions for the pupils.” 

That the statement just made 
about our commercial teachers was 
not ill founded is shown by the 
following summary of their train- 
ing. teaching and other experience 




















Phote courtesy Irving Trust Co. 


A new view of Wall Street, New York City, as the architects conceive it. 
York schools train the thousands of business men and women to conduct the 


affairs of this financial center. 


which we gathered as part of the 
survey : 

Of five hundred and 
teachers of business subjects whose 
records were tabulated, four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven are high school 
graduates, one hundred and twenty- 
seven are also graduates of a normal 
school and four hundred and sixty- 
seven are graduates of a four-year 
college course; one hundred and 
twenty-four hold no degree; two 
hundred and thirty-four hold the 
B.A., one hundred and nineteen the 
B.S., or B.L., eighty-five the B.C.S., 
fourteen the B.B.A. and thirty-three 
the LL.B.; seventy-nine have the 
M.A. or M.S., seven the M.B.A., 
five the M.C.S., five the Pd.M., three 
the Ph.D., nine 
the J.D. and 
thirteen hold the . 
professional de- 
gree of C.P.A. 

Of the one 
hundred and 
twenty - four 
teachers with no 
degrees, ninety- 
six have taken 
graduate courses 
averaging 4065.7 
hours per teach- 
er. Teachers 
with the bach- 
elor’s degree 
have taken grad- 
uate courses av- 
eraging 420 
hours per teach- 
er. For the entire 
body of five 
hundred and 
sixty-one teach- 
ers reporting, 
the average 
number of hours 
of courses taken 
while teaching is 
found to be 360. 


sixty-one 


New 
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Three hundred and sixty teachers 
report business experience before en-" 
tering teaching, averaging four years, 
four months per teacher, while two 
hundred and seventy teachers report 
business experience concurrent with 
teaching. 

Seventy-seven of these teachers 
have given college courses in com- 
mercial subjects averaging 4.3 years 
for each teacher. 

The teachers of business subjects 
in the New York High Schools cer- 
tainly do not lag behind the teachers 
of academic subjects in the quantity 
and quality of their preparation for 
teaching. Such an astonishing 
amount of graduate study is un- 
doubtedly due to the opportunities of- 
fered the teacher in this City with its 
many colleges and universities. Pos- 
sibly our salaries of $4500 maximum 
for the ordinary teacher and $5688 
for the head of department attract 
the teacher who likes to keep profes- 
sionally growing. 


STN CINANC, 
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To such a broadly trained and ex- 
perienced group of teachers we sub- 
mitted a set of eleven questions in 
full confidence that they would give 
us something worth while. They ex- 
ceeded our expectations. Many 
teachers must have taken more than 
ten hours each in the actual prepara- 
tion of their statements, in addition 
to many more hours of mulling over 
the problems. 

I doubt if ever there was such a 
mass of expert testimony from the 
men and women who have been on 
the job for years, who see the ob- 
stacles but who are constantly 
through their inventiveness seeking 
amid discouraging circumstances to 
overcome the obstacles. We were 
tapping the richest possible mine, a 
mine generally overlooked by inves- 
tigators in this field. In order to 
secure complete frankness of criti- 
cism we did not ask the teachers to 
sign their statements. 


ARLE 

















Of these questions, the follow- 
ing deal with fundamental problems 
that exist wherever business training 
is given: 

1. A common criticism made by 
personnel managers and by em- 
ployers of boys and girls entering 
business is (a) that they are not 
accurate; (b) that they are not 
thorough; (c) that they are not 
able or willing to carry an assigned 
task to a successful conclusion; 
(d) that they are not dependable 
and (e) that they have low stand- 
ards of achievement. 

Assuming that this criticism is 
sound as applied to some of our 
students who enter business, sug- 
gest changes in subject matter in 
methods, in class management or 
in school administration that will 
tend to remedy these defects. 

2. Does the practice of promot- 
ing pupils on the basis of work 
that would not be accepted in a 
business office as having any value 
give the pupil a wholly erroneous 
impression of his own worth as a 
prospective employee? What is 
the remedy? 

3. Assuming that thoroughness 
is an essential objective in all vo- 
cational training, to what extent 
are we unable to realize this ob- 
jective because of our failure to 
correlate the various elements of 
subject matter as (a) bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic, business procedure, 
penmanship, law, economics; (b) 
English, stenography, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, geography. 

Indicate how such correlation 
can be effective for each of these 
fields. 

4. It seems to be evident that 
many pupils in our high schools 
are failing in their studies because 
they are not vitally interested in 
what they are expected to do and 
do not feel that the work of the 
school is vital to their welfare. 


How can commercial subjects be 
so taught as to stimulate the 
pupil’s interest and effort and thus 
to supply the motivation which 
seems to be lacking in these pupils? 

5. From the subjects of account. 
ing, stenography and typewriting, 
economic geography, commercial 
law, arithmetic, economics, select 
one that you are teaching this term 
and state clearly and concisely the 
chief objective you have in mind, 
that is, the most important change 
you hope to bring about in the 
pupils as a result of your teaching, 
and specify the means by which 
you hope to effect this change. 

6. How would you change the 
content, methods of teaching or 
objectives set forth in the syllabi 
now in use in the commercial sub- 
jects in order to realize better vour 
conception of the great purpose of 
commercial education ? 

7. What are the chief obstacles 
to the extension and improvement 
of the teaching of business sub- 
jects in the high schools of this 
City ? 

In view of certain local conditions, 
we also asked the teachers to tell us, 
“how much arithmetic should be 
taught in our high schools, where in 
the course and in what connection”— 
“whether we should give in our pres- 
ent high schools intensive training in 
the operation of business machines” 
—“whether the Board of Education 





should establish separate schools for 
the intensive training of junior em- 
ployees or separate short courses in 
existing schools and what should be 
the subjects to be studied, the method 
of treatment and the objectives to be 
realized—or in lieu of these attempts 
at solution of the problem of what to 
do with the nirety thousand pupils 
now in high schools who will never 
be graduated, to outline some other 
procedure which will conduce to the 
lasting betterment of the pupils, be 
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just to the business interests of the 
City, and fair to the taxpayers.” 

The most searching problem was 
that set in question one. The teach- 
ers were asked to remedy the out- 
standing weaknesses not merely of 
American commercial education but 
of all our education. 

Over 300 stated that under present 
conditions it ‘was practically impos- 
sible to solve the problem in the high 
schools. The remedy must be applied 
lower down. 

As one teacher states it—‘The 
chief obstacle to the extension and 
improvement of the teaching of busi- 
ness subjects is the type of pupils 
who take commercial work. In gen- 
eral they are of a low degree of men- 
tality as shown by intelligence tests. 
They are not interested in school but 
are forced to attend because of the 
Compulsory Education Law. Many 
of them are sent from the elementary 
schools with little knowledge of fun- 
damental processes. They have not 
been trained to think for themselves 
and have no interest in improving 
their condition. Elementary school 
principals and teachers of the gradu- 
ating classes advise their best pupils 
to take the general course and the 
poorer ones to enroll in the commer- 
cial course.” 

Teachers by the hundred corrob- 
orated this testimony. Tests which 
were later given to the entering com- 
mercial pupils furnished convincing 
evidence of the substantial validity of 
the statements made by these teach- 
ers. 


No numskulls wanted 


It is a most amazing fact that at 
at a time when the best brains of our 
best colleges are flocking into schools 
of business administration or enter- 
ing business immediately upon grad- 
uation, teachers and principals of our 
elementary schools, even teachers 
and principals of high schoo's, not 
only in New York City but in other 
cities, still believe and act on their 
belief that pupils who cannot pos- 
sibly do the work of an academic 
course nevertheless may not only be 
allowed, but even required to enroll 
in the commercial course. In the 
high school itself pupils who fail in 
the general course almost automat- 
ically are shifted to the commercial 
course. 

Educators generally have failed to 
recognize the revolution that has oc- 
curred in the objectives, methodology 
and content of business training. To- 
day accounting is a highly disciplin- 
ary subject giving a training not in- 
ferior to that of mathematics. 
Stenography demands a degree of 


ability akin to that found in the suc- 
cessful student of foreign languages 
and yields cultural values, in addition 
to vocational values, not inferior to 
those ascribed to the study of foreign 
languages. 

Our teachers are right in their 
contention that pupils who come to 
the high school lacking the ability to 
use the fundamental operations in 
arithmetic, who cannot write a cor- 
rect English sentence. who know very 
little about geography, who have 
never learned how to study, nor de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility, 
have no place in the high school com- 
mercial course. They are further 
right in maintaining that they can- 
not produce an adequate supply of 
boys and girls trained as business de- 
mands so long as their classes are 
encumbered with pupils who are un- 
fit to profit from business training 
as at present conceived and set forth 
in the State and City Syllabus. 


More individual training 


In my judgment the teachers have 
sustained their contention that it is 
incumbent upon the Board of Educa- 
tion to establish a system of trade, 
industrial, and short course junior 
business training schools for these 
pupils within the compulsory school 
age who are so clearly unfit for high 
school business training. 

The qualities, attitudes, habits—ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, carry through, 
high standards of achievement, relia- 
bility, initiative—which the business 
man demands cannot be produced 
through mass education. Such attri- 
butes arise only as each bov, each 
girl is dealt with as an individual. 
Our teachers would, therefore. have 
no more 7000 pupils schools, no more 
classes of 45 and 50, no more five, 
six and seven prepared sessions 
which render follow-up by the 
teacher or he'p by the teacher prac- 
tically impossible. 

Everyone of these features of our 
high schools of today  militates 
against effective business training 
even more than against effective aca- 
demic training. The pupil must de- 
velop skills as well as qualities, thus 
necessitating time and opportunity 
for drill. He can develop habits only 
as the habit is formed in every class 
he attends whether in business sub- 
ject or a general subject. Hence his 
teachers must bring group action, 
persistent team work to bear on him 
as an individual. 

Our teachers instead of giving him 
a little of many subjects should give 
him more of a few subjects. They 
point out that the over-crowded cur- 


riculum of the commercial course is 
really due to a want of faith on the 
part of administrators, in the value 
for training purposes of the business 
subjects. The average high school 
commercial course includes practi- 
cally every subject of the academic 
course save Latin, and then adds to 
these the business subjects. It finds 
time for these by emasculating the 
content of each subject and then de- 
creasing the number of periods per 
week for each, or it adds to the num- 
ber of subjects to be studied each 
day and lessens the preparation for 
sach to be made by the student. The 
commercial course now seeks to have 
the teacher rather than the pupil do 
the work. Acquaintanceship with a 
limited subject matter is thus substi- 
tuted for growth in power as the ob- 
jective of teaching. Herein we find 
the great cause of the discredit in 
which business training has been held 
hitherto by academically trained 
teachers, principals, superintendents. 
This disastrous state of commercial 
education is due in large measure to 
the fact that to academically trained 
and- academically minded men and 
women, the oversight and administra- 
tion of commercial education has 
been entrusted. So our commercial 
teachers testify. 

Our teachers maintain that the 
remedy is obvious. Place men and 
women in charge of commercial 
training who really believe in the 
value of such training. Let them 
then work over the curriculum, not 
adding business subjects to academic 
subjects, but substituting accounting 
for geometry and the higher mathe- 
matics, stenography for foreign lan- 
guage, except for those with such 
general ability and talent for lan- 
guage study as will make it pessible 
for them to carry it as an extra sub- 
ject. 


Elementary school responsibility 


On the advice of the graduating 
class teacher or the principal of the 
elementary school, or by means of an 
examination, deflect from the com- 
mercial courses into special industrial 
courses or schools, or into industry 
itself, the thousands of pupils who 
are not capable of profiting from a 
commercial course. Carefully clas- 
sify on the basis of ability to do 
school work those who are admitted. 
Limit each pupil to that amount of 
work he can do thoroughly. 

Substitute disciplinary training for 
acquaintanceship with subject mat- 
ter or even the development of skills 
as the primary objective of all teach- 
ing and have faith in business sub- 
jects as completely adequate media 

(Continued on page 44) 
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In Japan typewriting is taught on a machine which makes use of 2400 char- 


acters. 


this machine. 


We have no record as yet of tests constructed for teaching the use of 


Testing Teaching Results 
in ‘T'ypewriting 


Both new-type and old-type objective tests for typewriting are 


here illustrated 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


ESTS in the subject of type- 

writing concern more than 
600,000 students in the public and 
private high schools, private business 
schools, day and evening continua- 
tion and business teacher- 
training institutions of this country. 
This means that probably at least 
15,000 teachers are engaged in the 
task of making typewriting tests. To 
what extent are these tests being built 
in accordance with sound principles 
of test construction ? 

The tests of this article are in- 
tended to serve as illustrations both 
of analytical and synthetical meas- 
urements of typewriting learning. 
The old-type or essay test is regarded 
as a synthetical test because in such 
a test the students must put together 
numerous phases of their typewriting 


scl ols, 


This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles on tests and measurements which 
will help the teacher determine the learn- 
ing difficulties of individual students. 
On the basis of this information the 
teacher can construct a remedial pro- 
gram of instruction. 


learning; whereas the new-type test 
is thought of as an analytical test be- 
cause in such a test the students must 
separate apart from one another the 
many phases of their typewriting 
learning. 

The tests of this article are con- 
fined to elementary typewriting. The 
time element for giving and _ the 
schedule for scoring are not indi- 
cated, since these tests are intended 
merely to serve as illustrations and 
were not constructed with the idea of 
giving all of them at any one time. 

The new-type and old-type tests 


presented in this article include the 
following : 

1. Matching type of test that is 
designed to measure the uses of cer- 
tain typewriter parts. 

2. Simple recall or completion type 
of test that is intended to measure 
certain information with regard to 
posture and to operation of the type- 
writer. 

3. Multiple-response type of test 
that is planned to measure informa- 
tion pertaining to letter arrange- 
ment. 

4. Synthetical or essay type of test 
that is designed to measure the abil- 
ity to center. 

5. Synthetical or essay type of test 
that is intended to measure the ability 
to arrange a letter in good form. 

In addition to the above tests, the 
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Test I 


This is a matching type of test designed to measure the 
student’s knowledge of the uses of certain typewriter parts. 


Directions: Read each characterizing phrase and then find 
the name of the typewriter part at the left which the phrase 
fits best. Record the number of the proper part in the 
parentheses in front of each phrase. 


Line-space lever 


Line-space adjusting lever 


Line-space disengaging lever 


Carriage-release lever 


Tabular stop 


Tabular key 


Front scale 


Cylinder scale 


Tabular scale 


10. Marginal-reiease lever or key 


Key to above machine parts in the 
9; 2; 5; 3, 1, %. 


straight-copying test as an example 
of a synthetical type of measurement 
is also desirable. All the typewriting 
companies furnish free copies of such 


a test. We also have the standard- 
ized Blackstone Typewriting Tests, 
published by the World Book Com- 
pany. 

For a test on knowledge of the 
names of the parts of a typewriter, 
teachers may get free from the vari- 
ous typewriter companies charts that 
illustrate the machines and on which 
there are spaces for writing in the 
names of the parts. 

Bibliography 

Blackstone Typewriting Tests, World 
Book Company. 

Stuart Objective Tests in Typewriting, 
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Thurstone Employment Tests, World 
Book Company. 
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Lomax, “Commercial Teaching Prob- 
lems” (Chapter X) Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


order 


To measure the length of typewritten 
lines, to set the carriage at given 
points, and to set the marginal stops. 


To write outside the marginal lines 
without readjusting the marginal stops. 


To aid the typist when he adjusts paper 
in the machine, when he fills in blanks, 
when he centers, or when he straightens 
paper in the machine. 


To move the carriage for paragraph 
indentations and for columns of words 
or figures. 


To aid the typist when he sets the 
tabular stops. 


To regulate the spacing between lines. 


To regulate the distance to which, or 
the point at which, the carriage shall 
be carried in making paragraph inden- 
tations or in copying columns of words 
or figures. 


To aid the typist in writing on ruled 
lines and in making it possible to have 
irregular line spacing rather than single, 
double, or triple spacing. 


To space between lines and to return 
the carriage from the left to the right. 
To move the carriage so that it may 
be set at any point. 


given: 7, 10, 8, 6, 


Test II 


This is a simple recall or completion type of test that is in- 
tended to measure certain information with regard to posture 
and to operation of the typewriter. 


Directions: Write a word or short phrase on each blank line 
which will make each statement true. 

1. The weight of the body should rest on the———. 

2. The elbows should be on a level with the —. 

3. The forearms should be parallel with the ———— 
of the keyboard. 

4. Both feet should be — on the floor or one foct 

and the other a short distance back and resting 

on the — of the foot. 
5. Fingers, when they are not engaged in striking 
keys, should rest lightly on the keys. 

6. Copy should be on the ——— side of the type- 
writer when a left-hand carriage-return lever is used. 

7. The work should be at —— to the 
line of writing. 

8. When you insert paper in the typewriter, the left 
edge should rest against the 

9. When you remove paper from the typewriter, al- 
ways use the of the typewriter. 

10. In striking the keys a — stroke should be 
used. : 

11. The space bar should be struck with the 
thumb. 
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12. Indicate the number of spaces to use after the 
following punctuation marks: coloh , period at the 
end of a sentence , period after an abbreviation ; 
semicolon , comma 

13. There should be a ——-—— space between single- 
spaced paragraphs. 

14. There should be a 
spaced paragraphs. 

15. According to the standard form of indentation, 
the first line of each paragraph is indented spaces. 


space between double- 


Key: The words that are needed to fill in the blank lines are 
given in the order of the sentences: hips; table; slant; flat, 
flat, ball; guide or home; right; right angles; paper guide; 
paper-release lever; staccato or tiger (depending upon the 
method used by the teacher); right; two, two, one, one, one; 
double; double; five. 


Test III 


This is a multiple-response type of test that is planned to 
measure information pertaining to letter arrangement. 


Directions: Underline the word or phrase that makes the 
correct answer. 

1. A double-spaced letter should be arranged in (the 
block form, the indented form, the semi-block or the modi- 
fied block form of letter arrangement). 

2. The inside address of a letter should have at least 
(one, two, three, four) lines. 

3. In arranging the identification initials of a letter 
(the dictator’s initials should precede the stenographer’s 
initials, the stenographer’s initials should precede the dic- 
tator’s initials, the stenographer’s initials should be placed 
above the dictator’s initials). 


4. There should be a (single, double, triple) spy 
between the last line of the body of a single-spaced lett 
and the complimentary close. 

5. The salutation of letters which are addressed ; 
firms or corporations and which are called to the atte 
tion of a particular person of that firm should be (Gent 
men, Dear Sir, Dear Sirs). 

6. (Mr. J. W. Bond, Esq.; J. W. Bond, Esq.) is ¢, 
correct form to use in the inside address of a letter. 

7. An envelope address should have at least (tw 
three, four) lines. 

8. At least (two, four, six, eight) single spaces sho 
be allowed between the firm name and the title of ¢ 
dictator. 

9. In the complimentary close, the first letter of (th 
first word, each word, the most important words) sho 
be capitalized. 

10. There should be at least a (single, double, triple 
space between the salutation and the first line of the bol 
of a letter. 

11. The usual envelope address should be (singh 
double, triple) spaced. 

12. In writing the heading of a business letter on 
blank sheet of paper, (the address should precede th 
date, the date should precede the address, it does m 
make any difference which part is placed first). 

Key: The correct words or phrases are given in the ordg 
of the sentences: the indented form; two (there may be son 
variance of opinion on this matter); the dictator’s initi 
should precede the stenographer’s initials; double; Gentlemen} 


J. W. Bond, Esq.; three; four; the first word; double; doubk 
the address should precede the date. 


(Tests IV and V will be found on page 44) 








Washington Reorganizes Federal Supervision 
of Education 


United States Office of Education is now the name of the former 
Bureau of Education 


CHANGE in name and an in- 
A ternal reorganization of the 
former Bureau of Education has 
come with the issuance of an order 
from Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 


al surveys. 


der way. 


Commissioner Cooper will person- 
ally take charge of major education- 
This includes the nation- 
wide survey of high schools now un- 


of the federal government, cooper 
tion with non-official agencies, orga 
ization and direction of local survey 
and approved promotional work. 
The division of library service is 


of the Department of the Interior. 
This change can perhaps be traced 
back to last February 11, when Wil- 
liam John Cooper took office as com- 
missioner of education, for he began 
at once to make a serious study of 
the organization and administration 
of the Bureau. 

The new plan which went into ef- 
fect on October 3 last, calls for six 
administrative divisions instead of 
ten: a division of administration; a 
division of educational service; a di- 
vision of publication; a division of 
library service; a division of educa- 
tional research and_ investigations, 
and a division for major educational 
surveys. 


The division of educational re- 
search and investigation is in charge 
of Miss Bess Goodykoontz, who was 
recently appointed assistant commis- 
sioner. She will have charge of col- 
legiate and professional schools, 
American schools systems, special 
problems (including indigenous peo- 
ples), foreign schools systems, and 
statistical service. 

Lewis A. Kalbach, known as chief 
clerk, is in charge of all administra- 
tive duties pertaining to the Office of 
Education. 

The Division of Educational 
Service is in charge of L. R. Alder- 
man, whose supervision extends to 
correspondence lessons, education by 
radio, cooperation with other officials 


charge of Miss Martha R. McCab 
This division includes the supervi 
sions of the library of education, set 
vice to librarians, service to offi 
staff and service to schools of educa 
tion (surveys, data, etc.). 

The division of publications is 
der the direction of Dr. Henry } 
Evans, acting chief since the death dl 
James C. Boykin, the veteran editor 
in-chief. His work includes the bi 
ennial surveys, the publication of tif 
monthly magazine, School Life, aml 
the bulletin service. 

From experience, THE Joury! 
oF BusINEss EDUCATION can weél 
recommend the cooperation given } 
the United States Office of Educa 
tion. 
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What Shall We Do With 


The 


Evening School? 


It has peculiar problems of its own 


By Charles A. Speer 


Head of the Business Administration Department, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


HIS vear as in years past thou- 
sands of employes are marching 
off to evening school. They are men 
and women of all ages and positions 
in life who are filled with the idea 
that a course in evening school will 
be the means of bettering their posi- 
tion and condition and that it will 
make of them what they want to be. 
They have the idea that in certain 
lines of work there are great possi- 
bilities and that the evening school 
is a place of opportunity. They 
seem to regard it as the fence just 
beyond which lies the green pasture 
of their dreams. In practica'ly every 
case this green pasture is their pres- 
ent job, if they can be made aware 
of its promotional possibilities and 
at the same time prepare to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

The evening school idea is not 
new, but there should be some new 
ideas injected into it to make it func- 
tion properly. The fact that it is 
often regarded as a day school is of 
itself bad. It is a complete and dis- 
tinct school within itself. The car- 
rying over of day school courses into 
the evening school is wasting yearly 
thousands of dollars by the public 
schools to say nothing of other thou- 
sands spent by those who attend. 
This does not take into consideration 
the attendant disappointments to 
those who would do something if 
they were given the proper oppor- 
tunity. 

Students enter the evening schools 
but they do not stick because courses, 
in the main, are not suited to their 
needs. It is, indeed, a deplorable 
state of affairs and one which should 
be remedied, since the evening school 
Is a necessary part of any commer- 
cial education program. Granted, 
that the secondary school prepares 
pupils to step into initial contact 
jobs, yet their business experiences 
shows them handicaps of one sort 
or another, and sooner or later they 
seek training. No matter how well 
the day school does its work, it will 
never be able to train people thor- 
oughly and there will always be a 
need for extension training—the 


greater the worker's ambition the 
greater his educational needs. 

And so it is suggested that a re- 
organization of our evening school 
take place. Such a suggestion natur- 
ally brings up factors which underlie 
this reorganization. 

We are asked: Who shall have 
charge of the evening school? What 
courses shall be offered? What shall 
be the length of the courses? When 
shall we offer them? Who shall do 
the teaching? and Who shall com- 
prise the students ? 


A one-man job 


A director of evening schools 
should be one whose only duty is 
the supervision of evening school ac- 
tivities. The planning of courses and 
the follow-up work of the school will 
take all his time. He will need a 
secretary if the schools are large and 
the work is to be done properly. 

If the community is not large 
enough to justify this expense, the 
evening school program should be in 
charge of someone who is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the project and 


A look inside the evening school will 
reveal its distinctive character. 


whose day-school program is cut 
sufficiently to enable him to organize 
and administer the evening school 
properly. He should be a_ good 
mixer and a salesman, since he will 
have to “sell’’ the courses he has 
decided to offer, both to the public 
and to those who contemplate at- 
tending evening school. He should 
have a thorough training for the 
work and be sympathetic with the 
whole procedure. 

It seems to me that the place to 
begin to train people for evening 
school work is in the teacher-train- 
ing departments of colleges and uni- 
versities, and it is my opinion that 
such schools should have courses that 
prepare people for evening school 
work. 

The work of the director will be 
to determine what courses to offer by 
surveying the community to see what 
is needed, to map out a complete 
plan for the teaching of such 
courses, to keep advised on the ever 
changing needs of his community, 
and to advertise the courses he has 
to offer so as to serve the public to 
the best advantage. 

It is the duty of those in charge of 
the evening school work to deter- 
mine the office needs of the indus- 
tries of the community. If a survey 
has been made, its findings should be 
made available to the evening school 
director, and if none has been made, 
a few casual inquiries will elicit much 
information that may be used as a 
nucleus around which to build a pro- 
gram while a survey is being made. 


The question naturally arises as 
to how a survey of a local situation 
can be made and what agencies are 


there to aid in this matter. The fol- 
lowing will serve as an initial list, 
and in each community other organ- 
izations will be found that will be 
willing to help if approached prop- 
erly. 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


Chamber of Commerce. 
Real Estate Association. 
Credit Men’s Association. 
Advertising Men’s Club. 
Rotary Club. 
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The Lions Club. 
The Womans Club. 
The Local Banker’s Association, 

These organizations will be will- 
ing to assist, if possible, and there 
will likely be others that will be will- 
ing to lend a hand. Members of 
these organizations will suggest 
needed courses in their special field 
and will, in many instances, suggest 
teachers and act as sponsors for 
these courses. 

Business is too big and specializa- 
tion has played too large a part for 
one to advance very far by the ap- 
prenticeship system. The young per- 
son who enters business today needs 
the help which a properly organized 
evening school can give. 


These students have immediate 
objectives 


The first step in the proper organ- 
ization is to take the ‘different kinds 
of office work and break them up 
into jobs. There will be many suited 
to evening school instruction, and 
each job can be made into a course. 
Analyze the situation and give just 
what is needed, when the student 
needs it, and in so small a unit that 
it can be completed and used—five, 
eight, ten or more evenings, depend- 
ing upon the time needed to do the 
work. 

When a student enters evening 
school it should be necessary to find 
out where he is employed, what his 
reason is for coming, and whether 
he needs extension training for his 
present work or expects preparatory 
training for a new type of work. In 
many cases he will need extension 
training of such a nature that it will 
aid him in his present job. In this 
case give him what is needed and fol- 
low him up to see that he gets what 
he has come for. He may need a 
few evenings of instruction or a full 
course, but classes should be = ar- 
ranged so that he can get just the 
help that is needed even though it 
only be instruction on how to cut 
and run off a stencil. This is one 
of the surest ways of making the 
evening school serve the public for 
whom it is intended. 

When the field has been surveyed 
and the avenues of information ex- 
hausted, it is probable that the direc- 
tor will have need for courses about 
as follows: 

One group of courses might in- 
clude: Insurance Selling, Real Es- 
tate Selling, Shoe Selling, Yard 
Goods Selling, Millinery Selling, etc., 
while another group might include: 
Filing, Cost Clerk, Adding Machine 
Operation, Ledger Posting, Calculat- 
ing Machine Operation, and many 


others. There should, perhaps, be 
elementary courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping. 

Students should not be permitted 


‘to take elementary shorthand with- 


out typewriting unless they are al- 
ready good typists. Some may take 
just typewriting, and there may be 
a few who must have advanced short- 
hand dictation. Whatever courses 
are offered, they should fit into the 
needs of the community served by 
the school. 

The length of the course should 
be in accordance with the needs of 
the student. Some courses might be 
only three or four evenings in length, 
while others might last for three or 
more months. The length of the 
course should be just as long as it 
takes to complete the work regard- 
less of the length of the school term. 


English, : 


It is obvious that this unit basis 
for evening school courses will not 
function properly if students are 
permitted to enter classes at any time, 
This is now often the situation. The 
beginning dates for new course 
should be advertised well in advanee, 
registration kept open for a night or 
two beyond that time, and any late 
comers must wait until a new class is 
started. If this plan is followed the 
late comers will not be neglected nor 
will they monopolize the time of the 
instructor to the disadvantage of 
those who registered on time. 

Evening school courses should be 
offered just as rapidly as there isa 
demand. If the demand is slow in 
coming, the director should adver- 
tise as widely as possible that sucha 
course is being started and get in 
touch with the businesses needing 

(Continued on page 42) 








Business Education As We 
Know It 


By J. L. Holtsclaw 


President, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
and 
Supervising Principal, Commercial Education, Detroit, Mich. 


MERICA, the greatest commer- 

cial nation in the world today, 
has reason to be proud of the busi- 
ness training in her schools. Since 
the close of the world war and the 
expansion of trade within her own 
borders as well as with commercial 
countries in every corner of the 
world, business education in her pub- 
lic schools has developed at a rate 
unprecedented by any other branch 
of education. 

From a small beginning in the 
private commercial schools to a de- 
mand for commercial training in the 
intermediate, the high schools, and 
the leading colleges and universities 
of the country, the development 
reads like a romance, the magnitude 
of which can only thrill the heart of 
one whose interest lies deep at the 
root of the welfare of the youth of 
today. 

Many changes have taken place in 
the school time since commercial edu- 
cation first found its way into our 
public school system. Important 
changes have come to be made with- 
in a few months’ duration as the need 
and demand for courses of study have 
developed. The earlier aspects in 
which the aim was the training of 
stenographers and bookkeepers only, 
have broadened to take into its pur- 


view the training for the broader re- 
sponsibilities of business life. 

During the past ten years the num- 
ber of pupils pursuing commercial 
education has grown out of all pro- 
portion to the increase of population 
or to the increase in attendance in the 
schools. New curriculums have been 
established, discussions have been go- 
ing on as to how the aims of commer- 
cial education can best be realized. 
Educators and ‘business men have dis- 
agreed as to the needed training. Re- 
search problems have been the fash- 
ion of the day, many of which have 
undoubtedly strengthened the knowl- 
edge of the need of business train- 
ing. Highly specialized high schools 
of commerce exist in the larger cen- 
ters of population. Continuation and 
evening high schools also afford an 
opportunity to supplement the work 
for those who wish to continue this 
study already begun in the day 
schools. 

Commercial education has made 
great progress. Commercial teach- 
ers are professionally awake to pos- 
sibilities for service. Optimism 41s 
abroad in the land. We believe that 
commercial education has a dignity 
and cultural value equal to that of 
the study of the ancient languages; 
it has the bread and butter advan- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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M@E and more are slow, old-fash- 

ioned methods of teaching disap- 
pearing into the past. And all for such 
simple logical reasons as are supplied by 
modern new methods of training like 
The Miller-Dictaphone System of Type- 
writing. 


The Miller-Dictaphone System provides 
direct dictation at the proper speed. 
Though combining the best features oi 
both visual and auditory instruction, it 
involves no vocal strain whatever on the 
teacher. Through the use of a complete 
set of permanent practice records 
“played” on reproducing Dictaphones 
equipped with multiple tubes, each 
group of students is given the equiva- 
lent of an individual instructor. From 
six to eight students may listen in on the 
same record. And lessons are dictated at 


speeds ranging from less than five words 
a minute up to sixty. 


The System is particularly unique in 
that instead of merely copying work 
from a printed page at his own pace, the 
student is given dictation at a con- 
stantly advanced speed consistent with 
his best efforts. This urge to increased 
proficiency is thus mechanically sup- 
plied by The Dictaphone. 


Typewriting instructors, whose experi- 
ence and depth of study should make 
them authorities on this subject, are 
constantly establishing higher standards 
to be attained by students of typewrit- 
ing. They say the Miller-Dictaphone 
System is from 50 to 65 per cent. more 
efficient. 

Write us that you are interested and we 


will gladly supply you with complete 
descriptive material. 


The MILLER-DICTAPHONE 
SYSTEM OF TYPEWRITING 
Educational Bureau, Room 206, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
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WE 

NEED” 


—says many 
a school 
executive 


A highly efficient, low-priced duplicator that copies any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. You'll find it unsurpassed 
for school forms, bulletins, announcements, etc. Takes any 
size stock from postcard to a 9 x 15 sheet (maximum print- 
ing surface 7'/. x 11 in.), reproducing in one or more colors, 
as you prefer. 


HEYER ~-Rotary- 


- TRADE MARK=- 


Simple, durable, trouble-free. Any boy or girl can operate. 
Provides clear-cut easy-to-read copies at an operating cost 
of only about 25c. per 1,000. Real economy! And the 
price, completely equipped, is only $35. 


Shall we send you details of our 
10-day Trial Offer? Mail coupon 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
904 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Supplies for all duplicators 


Chicago, IIl. 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


You may send details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and your 10-day 
Trial Offer. 
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For those interested 
in the customs, 
the art, and the 
latest mechanisms 


of 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


a book by that name 
has been written 
by 
CarL Lewis ALTMAIER 


Professor of Business Administration 
in the Drexel Institute 


HIS thoroughly practical and usabie textbook 

is unusually broad in conception and scope. 
It discusses all the problems of business corres- 
pondence and furnishes an abundance of exam- 
ples, questions, and exercises. Its three parts are: 
I. The Customs of Business Communication; 
II. The Art of Business Communication; III. The 
Mechanism of Business Communication. 


An exceptionally 
well written and 
well illustrated 
introduction to the 
study of 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


has been prepared 
by 
ALBERT S. KEISTER 


Professor of Economics, 
North Carolina College for Women 


MINENTLY suitable for use as a text in sec- 

ondary or special schools or junior colleges 
where a course in finance is given. Prepares the 
student for the problems he will meet in commer- 
cial life. The author traces the development of 
our money system up to the present time, showing 
the operations of financial houses, their services, 
and the kinds of investments in which they deal. 


In the advanced series of textbooks in the social sciences. 
Both books in press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 


December, 1929 
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J. F. Fish 


Henry J. Holm 
Chairman of the Committee 


H. G. Shields 


These members of the arrangements 
committee are responsible for making all 
members feel at home at the convention 


B. J. Knauss 


Paul Moser 


Chicago’s Convention 


A thousand or more members of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation will assemble at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., on December 26, 27, and 28 


The program begins with a _ recep- 


HE usual announcement of a 
convention such as this brings 
into play a given number of ad- 
jectives such as great, largest, fin- 
est, most enthusiastic and the like. 
This is supposed to inform the mem- 
bers and others interested that they 
are in for a swell time. And all of 
this is well and good, but is that what 
makes one want to attend a conven- 
tion? Aren’t we all most interested 
in the real things which will take 
place at such a gathering, and with 
teachers of business isn’t it the fact 
that we are going to get more than 
our money’s worth that counts most ? 
The time for adjectives and su- 
perlatives would seem to be after the 
convention instead of before it, us- 
ing the preliminaries for a real de- 
scription of the events we are about 
to witness in Chicago during the 
Christmas season 


First of all it’s to be a holiday 
convention. Entertainment is the 
keynote, both socially and in the pro- 
fessional order of things. The 
Christmas festival will be abroad in 
the land and among business teachers 
there will be an unusual amount of 
personal as well as professional fra- 
ternity. And by choosing Chicago, 
hub of the Nation, as a setting for 
this annual event, the thousand or 
more commercial educators in the 
profession at this cry at this time of 
the year will constitute a rare gath- 
ering, as they miigle together, bring- 
ing the holiday and _ professional 
spirit from all corners of the land. 

The program and arrangements 
committee has pondered and brought 
forth an almost stupendous program. 
No apologies need be offered by any- 
one connected with the making of it. 


tion, ballroom entertainment and 
dancing immediately after the guests 
have registered on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 26. The next day at noon is the 
Federation luncheon with more en- 
tertainment and then after the score 
or more educational sessions and 
round tables comes the climax—the 
banquet, musical entertainment and 


“surprises” on Saturday evening. 


The addresses on curriculum, the 
general assembly lectures and the dis- 
cussions that take place at round 
ables, form an educational program 
which was evolved for the purpose 
of taking every teacher away from 
his classroom at this time of the year. 
They can be counted upon to give 
that outside point of view so neces- 
sary to every teacher at vacation 
time. Every session was planned 
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with the intention of sending the 


members back home far richer in-* 


tellectually and socially. 

William L. Moore, of the new 
John Hay High School in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is the chairman of the 
Public Schools Department which 
meets on Friday in the North As- 
sembly room. In this department the 
following discussions will take place: 


Public school topics 


The Direct Association Method of 
Teaching Stenography, by Mrs. 
Florence Sparks Barnhart. 

Typewriting Below the Senior 
High School, by Jane E. Clem, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisc. 

Bookkeeping—Its Place in the 
Senior High School, by J. O. McKin- 
sey, University of Chicago. 

The Retail Store—Its Place in the 
High School Program, by Helen 
Haines, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis. 

J. Murray Hill of Bowling Green 
susiness University, Bowling Green, 
Ky., is the chairman of the Private 
Schools Department which also meets 
on Friday. In this department the 
following topics will constitute what 
is called “A Frank Symposium” 
which includes discussions of eight 
minutes’ length each: 


Private school topics 


What Price Growth? is the topic 
chosen by J. H. Kutscher, of the 
Oberlin School of Commerce, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

The Right and Wrong Kind of 
3usiness School Advertising will be 
discussed by Jay W. Miller of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

How I Handle My Public School 
Competition, by E. H. Norman of 
the Baltimore Business College. 

What Is the Most Reprehensible 
Practice Among Business Colleges? 
will be answered by P. S. Spangler 
of Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

What Type of Schools Are Keep- 
ing Pace? by C. W. Edmondson, 
Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

What Should Be Done and How? 
by D. L. Musselman of the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, III. 


Shorthand and typewriting 


N. B. Curtis of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, is chairman of the Shorthand 
and Typewriting Round Table, which 
meets Friday afternoon. Mr. Curtis 
has arranged for the following lec- 
tures: 


Power to the Nth Degree, by Min- 
nie De Motte Frick, professor of sec- 
retarial training, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Teaching and Learning Skills in 
Typing, by Harold Smith, Educa- 
tional Specialist, Gregg Publishing 
Company. 


Business round table 


At the Business Round Table. 
George I. Pearsall of the Waite High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, will preside. 
The following subjects will be pre- 
sented : : 

A Supervisor’s Views of the Value 
of Business Contacts for Commer- 
cial Teachers, by Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Survey Data Pertaining to the 
Need for Retail Selling Courses, by 
IE. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Significant Contributions of Com- 
mercial Education, or, What Addi- 
tional Contributions Other Than the 
Teaching of Technical Skills Can We 
as Teachers Make to Commercial 
Education ? 

Benefits Which We Might Expect 
from a Closer Cooperation Between 
the Schools and the Business World, 
by J. Dimond of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company. 


Collegiate topics 


A College Instructors Round Table 
will be conducted on Friday after- 
noon by Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University. 

The subject chosen for this ses- 
sion is “Improving the Teaching of 
College Commerce Subjects.” Par- 
ticular reference will be made to ac- 
counting and business administration. 

Penmanship instructors and those 
interested in teaching the Stenotype 
will also gather in a sectional meeting 
on Friday afternoon. 


The Saturday sessions 


Saturday, December 28, marks an- 
other full day at the convention. 

The Public Schools Department 
begins its session again under the di- 
rection of William L. Moore, and in- 
cludes discussion on the following 
topics : 

The Measurement of Material Dif- 
ficulty in Stenography, by E. W: 
Harrison, head of the commercial de- 
partment, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Teaching of Typewriting by Dic- 
taphone, by Marion F. Tedens, sup- 
ervisor of typewriting, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Business Training—Its Place in 
the Commercial Program, by L. L, 
College, 


Jones, Baldwin-Wallace 
Berea, Ohio. 

The Private Schools Department, 
with J. Murray Hill as chairman, 
brings up in its Saturday afternoon 
discussion the following subjects: 


Private school administration 


Safeguarding the Future of the 
Private Business School, by H. E. 
Barnes, Barnes Commercial School, 
Denver, Colo. 

The Relative Importance of Com- 
mercial Education, by J. O. McKin- 
sey, University of Chicago. 

The Relation of Administration to 
Supervision, by D. D. Lessenberry of 
the Business High School,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Saturday afternoon session of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting 
Round Table, directed by N. B. Cur- 
tis of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, lowa, submits 
the following subjects: 


Mallott speaks 


Improvements Made Possible by 
the Gregg Shorthand, Manual, An- 
niversary Edition, by Eleanor Skim- 
in, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Problems in the Teaching of Tran- 
scription, by J. O. Malott, Specialist 
in Commercial Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Business survey 


The Business Round Table on Sat- 
urday afternoon, conducted _ by 
George I. Pearsall of the Waite High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, will lay down 
for discussion the following subjects: 

A Report of the Grand Rapids 
Survey of Commercial Education, by 
A. J. Avery, chairman of commercial 
education for High Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

A Report of the Follow-up Study 
of 3000 Commercial Graduates in 
Iowa, by E. G. Blackstone, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Office Equipment Survey of Phila- 
delphia, by John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A Study of Clerical Positions for 
Boys in Large Chicago Offices, by 
Lois Bennett, vocational advisor, 
Chicago Public Schools. 

A Round Table Discussion Upon 
the Progress of Commercial Educa- 
tion as Evidenced by These Surveys 
Reports, by J. O. Malott. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CLEARSCRIPT Writing 
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A book of sound, proven-in-practice principles 
that bridges the gap between a purely academic 
discussion built around the pedagogical needs of 


Rockwell- Barnes Company teaching, and the reference handbook written 
1513 W. 38th St. Chicago, IIl. , by the practical business man. It presents in an 


easily understood fashion the facts and ideas of 
currently practical value in writing resultful 
business letters. The service or routine letter is 


Tran- given as thorough and exhaustive an analysis as 


a OFFICE the sales, collection or adjustment letter. 
Fi . pa nnn rg EEE 
D.C. The material of this book is divided into three 
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How To Get The Business 


Shall the privately managed business college advertise, 
make personal contacts or depend on recommen- 
dation to attract new students? 


HE one problem nearest the 

heart of most business men is the 
problem of how to get the busi- 
ness. The proprietor of the pri- 
vate business college is no excep- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to take 
care of the business after it has been 
secured, but “How to Get the Busi- 
ness,” that’s the problem. 

There is no shortage of methods 
in use by the private business college 
proprietors. As a matter of fact, one 
of the most puzzling things to me is 
the wide variety of methods used 
with apparently similar results. I 
am sometimes led to believe that there 
are as many different publicity pro- 
grams as there are proprietors of 
private business schools. 

Some schools depend quite 
largely upon newspaper display 
advertising ; others use it very 
little. Some schools spend a 
good deal of money on local 
items in hundreds of country 
newspapers, while other schools 
never use this medium. Some 
schools depend very largely 
upon direct mail, and have 
mailing lists of 25,000 and up, 
while other schools have negli- 
gible mailing lists. Some 
schools depend almost entirely 
upon solicitors for their new 
business, while many very suc- 
cessful schools never have used 
solicitors. 

The one conclusion which I 
draw from these facts is that 
there is no one method or no 
combination of methods which 
is absolutely essential to the 
success of a good private com- 
mercial school. 

As I see it, this problem of 
getting the business resolves 
itself into two general proposi- 
tions. First, the offering of a 
really high grade instructional 
and placement service. Second, 
keeping this service in the 
minds of the people who may 
be considered as logical pros- 
pects. 

The first one of these prob- 
lems is more important than 
many private commercial school 
managers apparently _ realize. 


By Bruce F. Gates 


President, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa 


The better the service offered, the 
easier it is to sell. The word-of- 
mouth advertising of present and for- 
mer students is, after all, the most 
effective advertising for any school. 
If the great majority of the students 
year after year are highly pleased 
with the instructional service received 
and with their placement upon grad- 
vation, I believe that at least fifty 
percent of the problem of how to 
get the business is solved. 

One of the most successful private 
commercial school proprietors in this 
country told me recently that he 
spends practically all of his time in 
the class room, because he figures 
that it is the most important place 
for him to inject his personality. This 


Ideas of Advertising which business 


leaders consider valuable in 


“setting the business” 


Advertising must, or should be to busi- 
ness what the balance wheel is to the en- 
gine. If properly used, it can be a reliable 
factor in stabilizing the peaks and depres- 
sions of business. 


One of the most valuable products of ad- 
vertising is its cumulative power and a short- 
lived campaign dies of its own accord just 
when the advertising is getting a lifting 
grasp on its burden. 


On special occasions, a splurge can be 
made to accomplish its object and serve a 
good purpose. However, on the average, 
whether operating under high, medium or 
low pressure, it is the sustained effort, the 
steady pull that counts. 


The way to make money by advertising 
is to use it—not to fiddle with it. 


There is no situation as dangerous as that 
of the advertiser who has arrived and sits 
back to enjoy his well-earned days of busi- 
ness ease. 


One of the greatest wastes in business 
today is the inability of many advertisers to 
stick to adopted programs. 


Most small advertisers are rolling-stone 
advertisers. That is why they are small. 


Expediency is one of the major weak- 
nesses in business. It is nearly always 
wrong. 


To follow expediency is like taking dope. 
It feels fine for a few minutes, but there is 
always a day of reckoning. 


proprietor has built up a large and a 
remarkably successful school in a 
comparatively short time, with no so- 
licitors, with practically no mailing 
list, and without the use of special 
offers, rebates, premiums, discounts, 
etc. And he has done this in a local- 
itv which is a veritable hot bed of 
cut-throat competition. 

On the other hand, one frequently 
sees school proprietors who pay al- 
most no attention to the internal or- 
ganization of their school. I recently 
made the acquaintance of one such 
proprietor who is practically never in 
the school building during school 
hours. He knows very little about 
the class room work of his school, 
and spends his entire time in the field, 

and in organizing his field 
workers. He too is successful, 
at least from the money stand- 
point, although I can not be 
lieve that he is rendering as 
high a type of service or is 
building on as solid a founda- 
tion as is the first school pro- 
prietor referred to. 

The second problem is_ to 
keep the service we render con- 
stantly in the minds of the peo- 
ple who may well be considered 
our prospects. As I have al- 
ready indicated, there seem to 
be innumerable ways of doing 
this. Some proprietors sweat 
by one method, with which 
other proprietors will have noth- 
ing to do. It is possible here to 
touch only upon the methods 
most commonly used. 

First, there is __ soliciting. 
Many school proprietors say 
that they would be forced out 
of business in a few months if 
they took their solicitors out of 
the field. Many other proprie- 
tors say that they would go out 
of business before they would 
put solicitors in the field. Prob- 
ably each one of these state- 
ments is extreme. Soliciting is 
all right in theory, but it is one 
of those theories which usually 
does not work out well in prac- 
tice. I believe that the difficul- 
ties which arise from the over- 
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enthusiastic and sometimes unscrupu- 
lous solicitor have been the cause of 
most of the stigma which has at- 
tached itself to the business college 
profession. I also believe that these 
difficulties have been the cause of 
most of the unpleasant rivalry and 
cut-throat competition which have 
sprung up among some commercial 
schools. 

Because of these reasons, and be- 
cause any number of successful 
schools have clearly demonstrated the 
fact that a good school can be built 
up without it, I am personally op- 
posed to solicitation. On the other 
hand, I am willing to agree that so- 
liciting brings in a good deal of busi- 
ness. I am, however, of the opinion 
that the business brought in is usually 
so expensive to the school proprietor 
that he would be just as well off with- 
out it. Soliciting is very expensive, 
many schools paying as high as 40 
percent to their solicitors. Many of 
these students would be registered 
without solicitors, and I am firmly 
convinced that a moderate sized 
school where the proprietor gets all 
of the revenue is just as profitable 
and in many cases more profitable 
than is a larger school where the pro- 
prietor only gets about 60 percent 
of the revenue. 

Second, there is direct mail.  1[ 
presume that more schools depend 
upon direct mail as the backbone of 
their publicity campaign than on any 
other one method. In localities where 
a good list of names can be secured, 
direct mail appeals to many as a logi- 
cal backbone for the publicity cam- 
paign. 


A segregation process 


The message of inspiration and 
education which the business school 
advertiser has to put over requires so 
much time and so much material that 
he can scarcely afford to depend upon 
any form of general advertising. Par- 
ticularly is this true, since only such 
a small percentage of the readers of 
any publication of general circulation 
are in any sense prospects for the 
business school. With the very 
marked increase of attendance in the 
public high schools, and with the 
growing tendency of business schools 
to appeal only to high school grad- 
uates, the business school prospects 
have been segregated more than ever 
before. 

I believe that if the business school 
proprietor will concentrate his efforts 
upon the upper classmen in the high 
schools of his vicinity, he will be cov- 
ering the vast majority of the people 
who may be considered prospects. If 
these people do not enroll imme- 


diately upon graduation from high 
school, they may, and many of them 
do, enroll sometime during the next 
two or three years. 

The sort of material which should 
be used in a direct mail campaign is 
a subject important enough to be con- 
sidered by itself. Suffice it to say 
here that I believe in quality rather 
than quantity. I would rather send 
out a few pieces of high class, digni- 
fied material, than a large number of 
poorly prepared pieces. I would 
rather mail high class literature to a 
select list of 5000 names than cheap 
material to a list of 25,000 names. I 
use a catalogue which costs fifty 
cents, but I use it very sparingly. 

I also believe that if the high school 
junior lists can be secured, it is well 
to start the direct mail campaign with 
them. Youngsters are starting to lay 
their plans even when they first enter 
high school, and we can not hope to 
change these plans by an intensive 
campaign during the last three or 
four months of their senior year. 


Newspaper advertising varies 


Next comes newspaper advertising. 
Most schools agree that some news- 
paper advertising is necessary, al- 
though there seems to be a tendency 
on the part of a number of schools to 
cut down the amount used. In the 
localities where good lists of names 
can not be secured, probably the 
newspaper will have to be the basis of 
the campaign. In the localities where 
good lists of names can be secured, I 
believe that newspaper space can be 
cut down to a minimum, using only 
enough to keep the newspaper men 
in good humor and to announce the 
opening of terms from time to time. 

Then there are the various extra- 
curricular activities such as athletics, 
musical organizations, etc. Many 
schools put a good deal of time and 
a considerable amount of money into 
basket ball teams, baseball teams, or- 
chestras, glee clubs, entertainers, etc. 
Undoubtedly all of these organiza- 
tions help to arouse school spirit; 
they are no doubt attractive to many 
prospective students, and they serve 
to keep the school before the public. 
Within reasonable limits, I believe 
that they are good for the school, and 
they have publicity value. I do be- 
lieve, however, that some schools 
carry them to the extreme. We cer- 
tainly do not want to emphasize these 
activities until they rob the private 
business school of one of the advan- 
tages it has over the public schools, 
namely, a very real emphasis upon 
classroom work. 


Next comes novelty advertising. 


Many proprietors frequently hand 
out something in the way of souve- 
nirs and good will builders. A rea- 
sonable amount of this sort of adver- 
tising undoubtedly pays, although i 
can easily be carried to an extreme. 
There is at least a possiblity, if one 
is constantly handing out souvenirs 
of one kind or another, that the stu- 
dents and graduates may think that 
they paid more for their instruction 
than it was worth. 

Then there is the offering of prizes 
to present and former students for 
the securing of enrolments. Various 
schools have a standing offer of a cer- 
tain amount which will be paid any 
student who brings in another stu- 
dent. Other schools from time to 
time give special rewards to anyone 
who brings in a new student. I do 
not believe that this practice is as 
general as it used to be. Personally, 
I do not like it. I believe it cheapens 
the school in the eyes of everyone 
concerned. 

Next comes billboards and outdoor 
advertising. This tvpe of advertis- 
ing has never been used very much 
by private business colleges. Of 
course the schools should have a sign 
on the building if possible, and in 
some cases schools have cooperated to 
advantage in billboard advertising. 
Under certain circumstances, small 
signs have been justified, but, gen- 
erally speaking, I believe that this is 
not the most productive type of ad- 
vertising for the private business col- 


lege. 
The value of personal contact 


Lastly, and to my mind—perhaps 
most important, is the personal con- 
tact which the proprietor of a school 
makes in his territory. Friendship is 
a wonderful factor in creating busi- 
ness. We all have an instinctive ten- 
dency to do business with our friends 
and that doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they are personal friends either. 

After we have met a man who is 
rather prominent, we have a feeling 
that we know him. Even if we have 
just seen him and heard him speak 
two or three times, we feel that we 
have a fair acquaintance. This is 
even more true with young people 
and with people who do not mix in 
social and business affairs as much as 
business men do. I, therefore, believe 
that it is highly important for the 
school proprietor to constantly and 
persistently project his personality 
into each corner of his logical terri- 
tory. 

Most school proprietors have, or 
can develop, the ability to make an 


(Continued on page 42) 
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For Supplementary Reading 


Books used at the High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y., in the senior year 


three books are read from three different groups.) 


(Usually, 


Accounting 


The Science of Accounts—Bently, A. C.; 
Accounting Practice—Day, C. M.; <Ac- 
counting Practice and Procedure—Dickin- 
son, A. L.; Principles of Business—Ger- 
stenberg, C. W.; Modern Accounting— 
Hatfield, H. O.; Business Law—Hirschl, 
>, 123 Accounting and Business Practice— 
Moore and Miner; Factory Cost Keep- 
ing—Moxey, E. P.; The Philosophy of 
Accounts—Sprague, C. E.; Factory Ac- 
counting—Webner, F. E.; Cost Account- 
ing—Principles of Accounting—W ildman, 
J. R. 


Advertising 


System Building and Constructive Ad- 
vertising—R. D. Millard; Essentials of 
Advertising—F. L. Blanchard; Business of 
Advertising—E. E. Calkins; Modern Ad- 
vertising—Calkins and Holden; Advertis- 
ing as a Building Force—P. T. Chering- 
ton; The Advertising Man—E. E. Cal- 
kins; Advertising and Selling—H. L. Hol- 
lingsworth; How to Become an Advertis- 
ing Man—Norman Lewis; Language of 
Advertising—J. B. Opdycke; Influencing 
Men in Business—W. D. Scott; Psycholo- 
gy of Advertising—W. D. Scott. 


, Biography 


Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie—A. 
Carnegie; Edison, His Life and Inven- 
tions—F. L. Dyer; The First Million the 
Hardest—A. B. Farquhar; My Life and 
Work—Henry Ford; E. H. Harriman— 
George Kienan; In One Man's Life—A. B. 
Paine; The Life of James J. Hill—J. G. 
Pyle; Interviews with Mining Engineers— 
T. A. Richard; A Builder of New South— 
T. G. Winston; Men Who ARE Making 
America—B. C. Forbes. 


Business Romance 


The Rmance of Business—B. C. Forbes; 
The Romance of a Great Store— 
E. Hungerford; The Romance of a Great 
Factory—C. M. Ripley; The Evolution of 
the Oil Industry—Victor Ross; Creative 
Chemistry—E. E. Slosson; The Making 
of a Great Canadian Railway—F. A. Tal- 
bot; Railway Conquest of the World—F. 
A. Talbot; Story of the Railroad—C. 
Warman; The Story of Our Merchant 
Marine—W. J. Abbott. 


Handling Men 


Increasing Human Efficiency—W. D. 
Scott; Art of Handling Men—I. H. Col- 
lins; Thoughts on Business—W. P. War- 
ren; The Twelve Principles of Efficiency— 
H. Emerson; A Bonus System of Reward- 
ing Labor—H. L. Gannt. 


History 


ge yes wd of a Newspaper Girl— 
Banks, Charles Chapin’s Story—Chap- 
mG. > pan of a Newspaper Man— 
Dilnot, F.; Journalism in the United 
States—Hudson, F.; History of American 
Journalism—Lee, J. M.; Adventures in 
Interviewing—Marcosson, I.; Story of the 


Sun—O'Brien, F.; History of Journalism 
in the United States—Payne, G. H.; Street 
of Ink—Simonis, H.; The Magazine in 
America—Tassin, A.; The Coming News- 
peper—Thorpe, M. 


Salesmanship 


Psychology ot Salesmanship—Atkinson, 
W. W.; How to Sell More Goods—Bris- 
co, N.; Productive Sales Methods— Col- 
lins, C. A.; Human Nature in Selling— 
Collins, J. H.; Art of Salesmanship—De- 
bower, H. F.; Imagination in Business— 
Deland, L. F.; Psychology of Salesman- 
ship—Eastman, G. R.; Retail Selling— 
Salesmanship—Fisk, J. W.; Science and 
Art of Salesmanship—Hoover, S. R.; 
Salesmanship and Sales Management— 
Jones, J. G.; Salesmanship and Business 
Efficiency—Knox, J. S.; Seven Principles 
of Successful  Selli N.: 
Salesmanship— Maxwell, W. Men Who 
Sell Things—Moody, W. D. Lessons in 
Salesmanship—Read, H. E.; Salesman- 
ship, Theory and Practice—Russell, T.; 
Influencing Men in Business—Scott, W. 
D.; Knack of Selling—Shaw Co.; Princi- 
ples of Salesmanship—Whitehead, H.; 
Department Store Manuals—Aiken, C., and 
others; The Life Insurance Company— 
Alexander, W.; Grocery Business Organi- 
zation—Beeching, C.5L. £.; Credit: ts 
Principles and  Practice—Blanton, B.; 
Fifty Years on the Road—Briggs, E.; 
Marketing Methods—Butler, R. S.; The 
Art of Collecting—Cassell, R.; Selling 
Newspaper Space—Chasnoff, J.; Textiles 
—Dooley, M.; Efficiency—Psychology of 
a Sale—Forbes & Lindsay; How to Sell— 
Practical Salesmanship—F owler, N.; 
Training for Life Insurance Agents—Hor- 
ner, W.; Successful Selling—Leichter, E.; 
Getting the Most Out of Business—Lewis, 
E.; How to Sell Bonds—Lyon, T.; Au- 
tomobile Salesmanship—N ewmark, J.; 
Economics of Retail—Nystrom, P.; Busi- 
ness Administration—Parsons, C.; Special- 
ty Salesman—Seligman; Life Insurance in 
America—Zartman. 


Stenography 


The Stenographic Expert—Bottome, 

’.; Office Practice—Cahill, M.; How to 
be a Private Secretary—Cody, S.; Private 
Secretary—Kelduff, F. J.; How to Be- 
come a Law Stenographer—Mason, W.; 
Secret of Typewriting Speed—Owen, M.; 
Office Organization and Management— 
Parsons, C.; American Office—Schulze, J.; 
Office Training for Stenographers—So- 
relle, R.; Efficient Secretary—Spencer, E. 


Vocational 


Business Employ ments—Allen, F.; 
Young Man and the World—Beveridge, 
A. J.; Youth, School, Vocation—Bloom- 
field, M.; Vocational Guidance—Brewster, 
E.; The New Day—Conwell, R. H.; 
Worker and the State—Dean, A.; Human 
Efficiency—-Dresser, H.; Self-Control— 
DuBois, P.; Education for Efficiency— 
Eliot, C.; Choosing a Lifework—Fiske, S. ; 
Starting in Life—Giles, I.; Occupations— 
Gowin, E.; Use of the Margin—Griggs, 
E. H.; Ready for Business—Houghton, 


G.; Self Measurement—Hyde, W.; Learn. 
ing to Earn—Lapp, J.; Ready for Busi. 
ness—Manson, G.; Training in Efficiency~ 
Young Men Entering Business—Hoy 
They Succeed—Mardon, O.; Great For. 
tunes, How Made—McCabe, J.; Getting 
One's Bearings—McKenzie, H.; 
Youth and the Nation—Moore, H.; 
Man Who Wins—Peters, M.; Success iy 
Life—Reich, E.; Outlook for the Average 
Man—Shaw, A.; Essential Elements oj 
Business Character—Stockwell, H.; De. 
partment Store and Its Opportunities—for 

3oys and Young Men—Vocation Bureau 
(Boston) ; Profitable Vocations for Boys 
—Weaver & Byler; How to Write for 
Papers—Bull, A.; The Newspaper—Dib- 
lee, G.; Making a Newspaper—Given, J.; 
Essentials in Journalism—Harrington, F;; 
Newspaper Editing—Newspaper  Report- 
ing—Hyde, G.; Journalism as a Profession 
—Lawrence, A.; Writing for the Press— 
Luce, R.; Newspaper Worker— McCarthy, 
J.; Training for Newspaper Trade—Seit, 
D. C.; Practical Journalism—Steps into 
Journalism—Shuman, E. L.; Practice oi 
Journalism—W illiams, W. 


Miscellaneous 


The Iron Hunter—C. S. Obsborn; Gro- 
cery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment—C. L. Beeching; Shipping Office 
Organization, Management and Accounts— 
A. Calvert; How Brain Power Wins Bus- 
ness Success—F. C. Haddock; What a 
Salesman Should Know—H. C. Taylor; 
Ginger Talks—W. C. Holman; The Mean- 
ing of Money—H. Withers; The Market- 
ing of Farm Products—L. D. Weld; The 
New Business—H. Tipper; New Ideals in 
Business—Ida M. Tarbell; Training for 
the Newspaper Trade—D. C. Seitz; Writ- 
ing for Print—H. F. Harrington; Making 
a Newspaper—J. L. Given; Fundamentals 
of Business Ethics—E. W. Wood; The 
Ethics ines =. L. Hiermance; 
Achievements in Engineering During the 
Last Half Century—L. F. Harcourt; On 
the Battlefront of Engineering—A. R. 
Bond; Profits, Progress, and Prosperity— 
A. B. Adams; Business and Investment 
Forecasting—R. Vance; Business as 4 
Profession—L. D. Brandeis; America Ver- 
sus Europe in Industry—D. T. Farnham; 
The Reign of Rubber—W. C. Geer; Sell- 
ing Latin America—W. E. Aughinbaugh; 
Conquest of the Tropics—G. W. Adams; 
Ports and Terminal Facilities—R. S. Me- 
Elwer; Business Profits and Human Na- 
ture—F. C. Kelly; Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in America—Malcolm Keir; Prin- 
ciples of Insurance—W. F. Gephart : If 
I Were Twenty-one—Tips From a Busi- 
ness Veteran—W. Maxwell; A. B. C. of 
Foreign Trade—W. Aughinbaugh ; Trad- 
ing in the Near East—Irving Nat. Bank; 
Trading with Latin America—Irving Nat. 
Bank; Getting Together With Latin 
America—American Business in World 
Markets—J. Moore; Practical Exporting 
—O. Hough; American Methods in For- 
eign Trade—G. Vedder. 


Specimen Books 


Types of News W riting—Bleyer, W.; 
Writing of Today—Cunliff, J. W.; Typical 
News Stories—Harrington, H. 
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Achieve greater economies in using 
Plex Dry Stencils 


The Plex Corporation offers a 
special Educational Institution dis- 
count which means big savings in the 
purchase of duplicating and repro- 
ducing supplies. Contracts covering 
yearly requirements have extra large 
discount inducements. 


Plex Dry Stencils are known to be 
of superior quality. They give greater 
service, clearer copies and generally, 
greater satisfaction. 


A Better Product at Lower Cost 


Send for samples and prices 
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A quick, easy method of duplicating all kinds 
of forms—typed, written or drawn on ordinary 
paper. 


Most economical of all duplicators. Use it for 
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Write for booklet 
“Speedograph in Modern Business” 
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with the text you are Now Using 
The Revised 


Elementary Training 
for Business 








By Wilkes - York - Terrill 


Have you tried out its 
Thought Provoking Project Problems? 


Have you tested its 
New Lesson Plan? 





Everywhere teachers of junior business 
training seem to have recognized that this 
book sums up and translates into class- 
room terms all they have been working for. 





If you have not already done 
so, send for your examination copy! 





The Ronald Press Company 
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15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Can You-Teach Business Law’? 


When adopting methods for teaching this subject the quality of 
instruction should not be ignored 


By Donald C. Power, A.M., LL.B. 


FTER considering the value of 
A business or commercial law 
and its place in the curriculum 
of the modern student of business, we 
are face to face with the question of 
how business law should be taught. 
If it be conceded that the study of 
business law should occupy an im- 
portant place in the training of the 
prospective business man the question 
immediately arises as to what method 
of instruction will most effectively ac- 
complish the end to be obtained. We 
are seeking to train the future busi- 
ness man or woman in those phases 
of the law which will be of 
most value in assisting them to 
avoid those costly mistakes 
which occur daily in all branch- 
es of industry, and which are 
due almost solely to ignorance 
or misinterpretation of the law. 
3usiness ‘or commercial law 
is most commonly taught in 
three particular types of insti- 
tutions, namely : high or second- 
ary schools, day or evening 
business schools and collegiate 
schools of business. The method 
used in each type will necessarily 
differ in that the instruction must 
be molded to meet the require- 
ments of each of these various 
groups. The time that can be devot- 
ed to the subject and the previous 
training of the student are both ele- 
ments of primary consideration. 

It is apparent that the average stu- 
dent in the collegiate school of busi- 
ness will be better prepared for the 
study of business law than will the 
average student in the day or evening 
business school; and that the average 
student in the day or evening business 
school will be better prepared for 
such study than the average student 
in the secondary school. Some varia- 
tion in the method of instruction 
therefore wi!l be unavoidable. 


Know your law 


While the methods of instruction 
will differ in various institutions the 
quality should not, and the quality 
of instruction will depend in a con- 
siderable degree upon the training of 
the instructor. 

Many times the statement has been 
made by untrained teachers of busi- 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


ness law. who at some time in their 
careers had been called upon to give 
a course in commercial law merely 
because it was listed in the curricu- 
lum and some one had to give it, that 
the little information they were able 
to impart might prove to be more 
harmful than beneficial. 

It is certainly true that persons un- 
trained in the law should not be called 
upon to teach it, if it can possibly be 
avoided, any more than persons un- 
trained in medicine should be called 
upon to give a course in medicine. 
This does not mean, however, that 


In 16,941 public and private high 
schools 83,572 students were enrolled 
in commercial law last year, according 
to U. S. Office of Education statistics. 
This represents 2.7 percent of the en- 
rolment in all subjects. Here is shown 


pointed out that the method used will 
depend to a very large extent on the 
type of student and the time avail 
able. 

In the case of high schools where 
the primary objective is to give a 
general survey course of the more 
important branches of the law relat- 
ing to business, the use of a good 
textbook should undoubtedly prove 
most satisfactory. In such a course 
the instructor should attempt only to 
teach those outstanding principles of 
the various fields of law relating to 
business. He should teach only those 

which are well settled and about 
which there is little controversy, 
and which every layman should 
know if he is to avoid even or- 
dinary difficulties. 

No attempt should be made 
in such a course to draw fine 
distinctions, but rather, the stv- 
dent should be drilled in the 


an increase of 1.8 per cent in five years. 


graduates of colleges of law are alone 
qualified to teach business law, 
though in the opinion of the writer 
such a situation would be highly de- 
sirable. But it does mean that those 
persons called upon to teach the sub- 
ject should have had some training 
in the particular field of the law in 
which they are called upon to deliver 
instruction. 

Statements of law as they appear 
in textbooks and case books may be 
entirely correct and yet need ampli- 
fication and exp!anation if misunder- 
standings are to be avoided. Again, 
the law as set forth in the text may 
apply in one jurisdiction but not in 
another. The law trained instructor 
can clarify and explain such state- 
ments and interpret them to the stu- 
dent in their true light, whereas the 
untrained instructor ordinarily is not 
in a position to do so. 


What to teach and when 


Assuming that the quality of in- 
struction should be as high as is pos- 
sible under the circumstances we are 
next confronted with the question of 
what method of instruction will prove 
most beneficial. Jt has already been 


fundamental principles of the 

law with which he is apt to 

have every day contact. The 

average high school student will 
not be capable of grasping intricate 
or involved points of law, so every 
effort should be made to make the 
course as elementary and simple as 
possible, and at the same time impart 
some worthwhile information. 

In day or evening business co'leges 
the student will be more mature and 
if time permits a more comprehen- 
sive study of legal principles may be 
understaken. Of course if the time 
is limited and the desire of the stu- 
dent is to secure merely a general 
survey of the underlying principles of 
business law the text book method of 
instruction will undoubtedly produce 
the best results. Again, as in the 
high school course, the emphasis 
should be placed upon fundamental 
principles, though more __ involved 
questions may be discussed than is 
possible in the secondary schools. 

If, on the other hand, sufficient 
time is available to devote one entire 
semester or term to a single subject. 
the combination case and text book 
method of instruction might be em- 
ployed. In such an event the princ- 
ples of law set forth in the text may 
be illustrated by the use of actual case 
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material showing the working of the 
principles involved under various sets 
of facts. This method of instruction 
has the advantage of impressing on 
the student’s mind the principles of 
law by illustrating just how those 
rinciples are applied to a given case. 
In addition, such a method trains the 
student in the art of legal reasoning 
and analysis. The greatest care will 
have to be exercised by the instruc- 
tor, however, in the selection of the 
case material to be used and his inter- 
pretation thereof to the student. For 
this reason it would seem advisable 
that only the law trained instructor 
should attempt to use the case book 
method of instruction. 

In most collegiate schools of busi- 
ness a entire year is given over to 
instruction in business law—that is, 
business or commercial law will con- 
stitute one course on the student’s 
schedule for a period of one year. At 
Ohio State University, where the 
school year is divided into quarters, 
the subject of contracts will be given 
one quarter, sales and agency another, 
and negotiable instruments another. 
The foregoing courses represent the 
necessary requirements of the aver- 
age student in the collegiate school 
of business. In addition he may, if 
he desires, elect such subjects as cor- 

partnerships, or banking 


An earnest attempt is made in such 
courses to impart to the student a 
thorough and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of fundamental legal principles 
and at the same time train him in 
the application of such principles to 
actual cases. 

Inasmuch as the courses in business 
law in collegiate schools of business 
are usually placed in the third or 
fourth year of the student’s curricu- 
lum, the more involved points of law 
may be discussed, and by the use of 
he case system in addition to the 
ext material the student’s power of 
lisseminating and analyzing facts 
may be developed. This is a training 
hich should prove invaluable to him 
n later years in the analysis of busi- 
ess as well as legal problems. 

In day or evening business schools 
pnd in collegiate schools of business 
he combination case and textbook 
ethod of instruction will undoubted- 
Y produce the best results, whereas 
n the high school the text alone is 
Apt to meet with the most success. 
ut, as has been pointed out, the 
iethod to be used in any event is 
ery largely a question of time and 
Nstruction available. In no event 
should it be of the type that recently 
ame to the writer’s attention when 
¢ heard a young woman student of a 


Regulations 


business college explaining how val- 
uable she thought her course in com- 
mercial law was going to be. 

“Oh, I can’t remember the name of 
it—but its a little black book.” 

“Well, does the instructor teach 
only from this book ?” 

“Yes—but it is just full of the 
most interesting points of law—just 
today I learned about endorsements 
on checks and things of that sort.” 

“What did you learn about en- 
dorsements on checks ?” 





“Well, I forget just at this mo- 
ment, but it was important and people 
do it every day.” 

Wherever business law is taught 
whether it be high school, evening 
school or college, care should be used, 
first, in selecting the instruction and 
second, in adapting the method used 
to the student, keeping in mind the 
type of student and the time avail- 
able for instruction. If this is done 
there should be little doubt as to the 
value of a course in business law. 





pape 
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The law looms as an ominous figure to those who know nothing 
about it. 








We’re Watching the Junior College 


(Continued from page 16) 


‘F. L. Whitney, The Junior Col- 
lege in America (Colorado State 
Teachers College Bulletin, 1928, p. 
13). 

* N. Riccardi, I. W. Kibby, W. M. 
Proctor, W. C. Eells, Junior College 


Survey of Siskiyou County, Cali- 


fornia, July, 1929, p. 12. 

* Bulletin F-1, Revised Rules and 
Covering Secondary 
Schools, Attendance and Courses of 


Study, effective 1928-1929. (State De- 
partment of Education, California.) 


* California Quarterly of Second- 
ary. Education, January, 1929, pp. 
129-132. 

* N. Ricciardi, I. W. Kibby, W. M. 
Proctor, W. C. Eells, Junior College 
Survey of Siskiyou County, Califor- 
nia, July, 1929, p. 35. 


Mr. Speer will indicate in his next 
article what commercial subjects are 
now offered in the California junior 
colleges. 
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KEEPING PACE WITH THE NEW IN 
CURRICULUM MAKING 


Commercial Education courses have undergone distinct changes during the last few years due to a study | 
of the requirements of the course and the application of modern teaching procedure for all subjects of — | 
the course. 







MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


First-Year Course 
i 
I 







By Altholz and Klein 






is a text which reflects the new trends of teaching and learning. 
The senior author, Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, is Director of Commercial Education, New York City, and 
is a leader in the field of commercial education. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
Second-Year Course 
By Altholz 
will be ready by January 1, 1930. 


M. B. P. OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 
By Altholz and Braverman 
Are Now Available. 

WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO-221 E. 20th St. NEW YORK-131 E. 23rd St. 


For Users of Gregg Shorthand | | te qusrmen School 15 Judged ae 


and Palmer Penmanship 
THE PENCIL QUILL 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Especially Adapted are 
for these systems fal a all g 


NO SHADING 
Writes a uniformed 


line in width 
and weight / ‘| acini as 


Higgins’ Eternal Writing 
Ink, the safeguard of 
modern business, is ex- 
For an order of temsively used fer all 
one dozen pens 
in addition to usual and unusual writ- 
the trade dis- img. Send fer sample 
count a beauti- and prices to Chas. M. 
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Hundreds 
of stenog- 
raphers, 
teachers of 
Shorthand and 
Penmanship al- 
ready bear testi- 
mony to its efficiency. 
A friend to every 
student 
Eliminates worry about 
uniformity—allows con- 
centration on form. 
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SES IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
ION OF GUIDANCE, by John M. 
Brewer, et. al. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co, New York City. 304 pp. $3.00. 
As a teacher you want material which 
s up definitely with the classroom in 
ich you work. Principles and gen- 
blizations are helpful, but the task of 
tting them into practice is much 
der than you realized in summer 
ool. Here is a book which gives 
ecific instances of how teachers at- 
k this most important problem of 
idance. We all realize the impor- 
ce of guiding our youngsters in their 
ool and vocational life. When it 
mes to actually undertaking the ad- 
nistration of the guidance of several 
ousand pupils all with individual prob- 
ms and wills of their own, we often 
d that our theories break down. 
arning from generalizations does not 
the bill. The numerous cases taken 
bm all sorts of school and vocational 
uations have all the humaneness of 
ality in them. Every teacher who does 
expects to do guidance work (and 
at teacher in a progressive school 
es not?) should examine this book 
efully. 
~ * * 


NIOR BUSINESS TYPEWRIT- 
ING, by John J. Neuner and Wallace 
Bowman, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
INew York, 1929, 92 pp., $1.20. 

his book would seem to be a distinct 
tribution. Previous typing texts for 
junior high school tended to be little 
bre than abbreviations of senior high 
ool texts. This book is essentially not 


Mehortening of a larger text, but a build- 


y up of new material with the junior 
th school view point in mind. 

mong some of its outstanding features 
P the following: It uses the anchor key 
thod which it is claimed combines the 
st poinths of both the vertical and the 
rizontal methods with none of their 
aknesses. It makes systematic use of 
ger gymnastics in a more thorough 
nner than previous texts. It gives de- 
led attention to booklet-making as a 
ans of motivation, keeping in mind the 
s of the junior high school. Finally it 
es the students valuable vocational in- 
ation set up in the manner needed by 
Junior high school pupil. With few 
eptions the words and the exercises 
re been taken from Thorndike’s List of 
i) most common words. 

he text seems readily adaptable to a 
F-year course meeting five times a week 
a two year course meeting two or three 
es a week. The New York State Re- 
t Syllabus requirement for Typewriting 
as been completely covered. 


* * * 


DNNER SHORTHAND, by Charles 
- Conner, Phelps Publishing Co., 
springfield, Mass., 1928, 148 pp. 

The book claims to be an exposition of 
fystem of shorthand made most legible 
Personal or general use. It is stated 
t the reason for one more system of 
rthand is that the last is not reached 


until “the best is offered and accepted.” 
We cannot say that this “last” is best until 
it becomes widely accepted. It is pointed 
out that the system requires a very 
small amount of memory work, gives rules 
of writing in a simple and learnable way 
in their application, with comparatively 
few words and no phrases to memorize. 

The system seems to be an adaptation 
of the two major systems now in general 
use. ; 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN HANDWRITING 
SCALE WITH MANUAL AND 
RECORD BLANK, by Paul V. West, 
The A. N. Palmer Co., New York, 
1929, $0.50. 


The Scale consists of seven specimens 
of each grade from two to eight, inclusive. 
It is unique in providing samples which 
have been scaled in both speed and quality. 
The selectons used were carefully pre- 
pared with attention to word and letter 
frequency compatible with the grade under 
consideration. 

The norms for the rates were deter- 
mined by averaging the results of approxi- 
mately a thousand papers for each grade, 
while the gradings for quality were given 
by many experienced experts. 

The 20 page manual accompanying this 
Scale gives in detail its characteristics, 
purpose, and range as well as complete in- 
structions. While not especially developed 
for high school students it can easily be 
adapted to their needs. It would seem to 
be a decided advance in the testing move- 
ment in handwriting. 


* * * 


SALESMANSHIP FOR THE NEW 
ERA, by Charles W. Mears, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1929, 229 
pp., $3.00. 

Written for the salesman and_ sales 
manager from the point of view that sell- 
ing work renders valuable service to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike in dollar values 
and human enjoyments, and hence is 
worthy of such cultivation as will increase 
its powers. This cultivation need include 
no bundle of tricks devised to put it over 
on the buyer. A business demanding such 
methods to sustain itself is unfit to be sus- 
tained and repugnant to legitimate business 
enterprise. 

This may easily be taken as the keynote 
for the book. It is shown that salesman- 
ship is neither magic nor mystery. Selling 
goods is an economic calling in which any 
attentive, ambitious worker can develop 
his talent providing he enjoys meeting and 
dealing with others. The book will be of 
practical help to the salesman on the job 
and as a reading text in a course on sales- 
manship. It would seem, that it should be 
understood, however, that no matter how 
good a text is, it cannot be made the basic 
text material for a course in selling. The 
basic text is and must be the store which 
provides practice in selling. 

- a oer 

THE OBJECTIVE OR NEW-TYPE 
EXAMINATION, by Giles M. Ruch, 





On the Book Shelf— 


Scott Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
1929, 478 pp., $2.20. 


The present book is an attempt to simpli- 
fy previous texts of the same author. It 
should be useful to teachers and super- 
visors in describing certain steps in mak- 
ing objective examinations. A number of 
examples of completed tests are included 
which serve to interpret rules concretely. 

Unfortunately, the procedure described 
is largely limited to the construction of 
texts for determining the information 
pupils possess and illustrations are general- 
ly drawn from analysis of textbook con- 
tent. Having eliminated certain phases of 
the subject which seem to serve no real 
purpose in the usual text, it would seem 
that the book has been expanded by the 
inclusion of a rather large body of ex- 
perimental evidence. While this may in- 
terest the research student in testing, it 
does not improve the qualities of the book 
as a basic text in tests and measurements. 

In spite of these defects is has many 
qualities which make it the most useable 
text on the market in elementary tests and 
measurements at the present time. 

* * * 


ENGLISH IN MODERN BUSINESS, 
by A. Charles Babenroth and Edward 
J. McNamara, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 358 pp. 

A university professor of English and 
the principal of The High School of Com- 
merce of New York City should make a 
good combination to produce a text of this 
type. They have produced a book whose 
purpose is to develop a threefold problem: 
To present the fundamentals of English; 
to clarify such matters as the establish- 
ment of credit, the making of collections, 
sales, and the like; and to apply the prin- 
ciples of writing to the composition of let- 
ters and advertisements that produce re- 
sults. The book will also serve as a hand- 
book for study and drill in the mechanical 
details of writing, for a thorough review 
of grammar, and as a source of reference. 

There is a wealth of material that should 
make the students look upon the applica- 
tion of their work in the laboratory exer- 
cises with great interest. The book is well 
suited to students in the upper years of 
high school or on junior college level. 

* * * 


SCHOOL CLUBS, THEIR ORGANI- 
ZATION, SUPERVISION, AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND ACTIVI- 
TIES, by Harry C. McKown, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 498 pp. 
$2.50. 

Extra curricular activities have been 
very prominent in the discussions of edu- 
cational leaders. Here is a book which 
offers definite and concrete material to the 
teacher interested in clubs. It considers 
the objectives and basic principles of club 
organization; the administration of a club 
program; and a discussion of the internal 
routine of the club. It should be of par- 
ticular interest to commercial teachers be- 
cause of a rather thorough chapter on 
commercial clubs. Its suggestions are 
definite and should be of practical use to 
the teacher who has been assigned a club 
without knowing much about what to do. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Keeping Up With Teachers’ 
Associations 


Conventions Bring 
a Nation Together 


N Chattanooga, Tenn., and New 

Orleans, La., two meetings of ex- 
treme significance to the commercial 
education of the Nation have just 
been held. With the Chicago con- 
vention as near as Christmas time, 
there is ample evidence that business 
teachers are interested in their pro- 
fession. 

Another evidence of this enthusiasm 
for the profession will be seen in the 
January issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
3USINESS EpucaTIOoN when all three 
of these conventions will be reported. 
Commercial teachers everywhere can 
be guided by this volume of conven- 
tion news in determining just how 
much importance the teaching of 
business holds for all education. 
When convention reports occupy al- 
most half of one issue of a magazine 
it is difficult to ignore the influence of 
such groups as The Southern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, The 
American Vocational Association and 
the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, who are working  to- 
gether to inspire and strengthen the 
forces within this great phase of na- 
tional education. 





Roger Babson Speaks 


to Business Teachers 


N his talk before the New Eng- 

land High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Roger W. 
sabson, president of the Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization in Massachu- 
setts, who caused a stir in the U. S. 
Senate Chamber some weeks ago, had 
this to say of education and business 
teaching : 

Education is a mere tool to be used 
to build and construct character. 
Natural resources are not the funda- 
mentals to prosperity, neither are 
labor or capital. A nation must have 
in its people something more promis- 
ing than natural resources to insure 
national prosperity. The real funda- 
mentals are truth, service and wor- 
ship, as applied in its broadest and 
undenominational sense. 

Land, labor and capital is not the 
basis of prosperity in business eco- 


nomics or anything else. The street 
furnishes the man, the labor and the 
pick furnishes the capital. But man 
could as easily destroy the street as 
construct it, depending on his direc- 
tion and motives. 

Higher salaries should be paid to 
teachers, in my opinion, not for eco- 
nomic reasons but to obtain teachers 
of a higher calibre, for putting edu- 
cational affairs in the hands of un- 
educated people is like putting a gun 
in the hands of a drunken man. 

Both the value and danger of edu- 
cation should be recognized, there- 
fore. Unless we fully appreciate 


these values the great things { 
education is building up will be 4 
less. 

The high schools should « 
largely into this development. 1} 
should take more active steps to{ 
velop the character of the stude 
If there is anything in what I g 
schools must make the building 
character a definite part of the q 
riculum. Commercial students 1% 
to be taught more truth. Why¢ 
teach students who will later go i 
business not only how to writea 
ter but to write a truthful le 
That is what business men want. 








Outlines His Plan 


N the schools of Elizabeth, N. J., 

a pupil who intends to become a 
stenographer or private secretary re- 
ceives in the eighth year training in 
the first lessons of business; in the 
ninth year elementary bookkeeping 
and typewriting; in the eleventh year, 
advanced shorthand and _transcrip- 
tion with commercial geography, and 
finally in the twelfth year, secretarial 
training. This was the report C. W. 
Hamilton, director of commercial 
education in the public schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J. and principal of the 
Alexander Hamilton high — school 
there, made before a group of com- 
mercial teachers in Albany, N. Y., 
recently. 

“Those who follow the bookkeep- 
ing line differentiate their course in 
the tenth year by electing bookkeep- 
ing and in the eleventh year, account- 
ing, and in the twelfth year they re- 
ceive office practice. We make a dis- 
tinction between office practice and 
secretarial training in that the sec- 
retarial training students major in 
dictation work of an advanced type, 
mimeographing and filing and, if 
time permits, in telephone switch- 
board operation, computing machine 
operation, billing and dictaphone op- 
eration for those who are capable of 
the work. 

“In the twelfth year all students, 
secretarial, accounting, general cler- 
ical and retailing, are required to 


for Office Practice 


study commercial law one term: 
business economics one term. 
feature of our secretarial train 
and office practice,’ Mr. Hamil 
continued, “is the so-called lab 
tory work. Here, we believe, g 
dents are taught definitely to de 
op habits of service, honesty, loy, 
to receive criticisms gratefully, 
work overtime cheerfully, and 
keep business secrets inviolate, i 
much as our pupils are given the‘ 
portunity to practice these vir 
during the laboratory assignments 

“In accordance with this pla 
Mr. Hamilton explained, “in a 
tion to the forty-five minute pen 
five times a week in secretarial tra 
ing and office practice, each stué 
is required to devote two perioli 
day for three or four weeks du 
the school year to duties in the m 
office of the high school, for he 
of departments and directors of 
rious types of education, in the 
fice of the Board of Education 
for the elementary grades. 
have report cards, permanent red 
cards and various other mati 
which are of a confidential nature? 
therefore must not be divulged. 

“In lieu of assignments to s¢ 
offices, etc., a boy or girl may set 
a part-time position in a local of 
when a definite check-up is ma 
tained through detailed pupil 4 
employer reports.” 
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rember, If 


; Pitman’s New Manual Announced at 


rs 


S the result of experiments now 
being conducted in ten differ- 
t schools, an entirely new Pitman 
horthand textbook is being pre- 
bred, said John V. Walsh, of Mor- 


























































be “Wes High Shcool and New York Uni- 

‘Wiersity, when the Pitman Commer- 

aould ‘al Teachers’ Association met in con- 
ould = eq 


nction with the Commercial Edu- 


nent. Ti tion Association of New York at 
Steps t0@@. hotel Pennsylvania last month. 
he stud opies of the new manual are to be 
what Is ailable early in the new year, it 
one as announced. 
dental The experimental classes in Pit- 
_ Why gggpan Shorthand are working on a 
later go iqg™an by which the principles of the 
write algmmystem will be covered in half the 
thful lemme usually given to this work. In- 
en want fggtead of devoting a school year to 
overing the textbook, it will be fin- 
hed in one term, or one semester. 
It is felt that most students develop 
ower to apply the principles rapidly 
p new words only after they have 
ty uired a fair vocabulary of correct 
actice ines. Intensive and prolonged 
udy of the principles, as such, does 
ne term @™Mot give this facility, according to 
term. Ir. Walsh’s explanation. 
‘ial trail 1, therefore, the preliminary work 
~ Hee , therefore, the preliminary wor 


s covered and familiarity with com- 
on outlines established in a shorter 
riod of time, the students should 


led labo 
believe, s 


‘ly to de 

J ‘ y “Mave a greater speed than they now 
vate {till ave at the end of the stenographic 
ly. and @geutse, and also a greater interest 


rom the beginning. And the objec- 


violate, it . 
ve will not seem so far away. 


‘iven the 
hese virtt 
signments 
this _ pla 
1, “in ad 
inute pe 
etarial tra 


The basis of the new plan 


Some of the new features of the 
ew plan, as outlined by Mr. Walsh, 
clude: Words, as the motivating 


each stu 1 
19 period gent, rather than rules; with no un- 
reeks dune’ prominence attached to rule 
‘n the farning. Any exceptions are not al- 


pwed to assume greater importance 
han the rules themselves. Exer- 
ises are short and carefully set up. 
ach new point that is presented is 
ollowed by an exercise stressing 
hat point only. The results of sci- 


1, for he 
ctors of 
1, in the 
lucation 
des. 


anent rel“. ) 
ner mati ntific studies of vocabularies have 
1 nature@™’c” taken as a guide in selecting the 
vuloed ords used in the exercises. 

ged. 


ts to scil™ And further: The sequence fol- 
| may secg™owed in presenting principles is log- 
local ofig™al, whereas the material provided 


igmgot the use of students is arranged 


up is ; : 
sychologically. Only exercises al- 


pupil 4 


ready in shorthand form are assigned 
for homework. Exercises in which 
students create outlines are done in 
class under the supervision of the 
teacher. Connected dictation is 
taken up very early. The elimination 
of exceptional words gives the stud- 
ent courage to go on. Before the 
novelty of learning shorthand has 
had a chance to wane, it is capitalized 
in dictation situations. The student 
expects each period to bring to him 
additional shorthand power. He does 
not spend a week working out exer- 
cises to illustrate principles taught a 
week ago. Each day’s work, there- 
fore counts. 





Chicago's Conven- 
tion Program 
(Continued from page 28) 


The Penmanship Round Table on 
Saturday afternoon will be directed 
by M. E. Tennis, Illinois Business 
College, Chicago. The following 
topics have been proposed for dis- 
cussion : 

Simplification — of 
Forms. 

Penmanship from the Business 
Man’s Standpoint. 

And the speakers include C. A. 
Higgins, Charles Howe, R. R. Reed, 
D. W. Wedding and G. E. Spohn. 

At the College Instructors Round 
Table, Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University has arranged for a 
discussion of the 1929 Yearbook of 
the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. The subject 
will be “Current Educational Read- 
justments in Higher Education.” 
This discussion will be carried on in 
terms of a set of mimeographed 
questions that will be placed in the 
hands of each member attending the 
round table. 

The Stenotype Round Table will 
be resumed on Saturday afternoon 
under the direction of Gertrude O. 
Hunnicut. This will be a practical 
discussion, rather than one of scien- 
tific analyses or theory in teaching 
the subject. 

Since the Stenotype has never be- 
fore claimed a section of its own at a 
commercial teachers’ convention the 
reports that are to be presented in 


Penmanship 


New York Teachers’ Meeting 


this phase of shorthand will un- 
doubtedly bring many of the curious 
and uninitiated into this section of 
the convention. 

In order that bodies as well as 
minds shail be in momentum at the 
convention the exhibitors of com- 
mercial school equipment will pre- 
sent the members of the Federation 
with a display of those tools so neces- 
sary to the teaching of business. 
Manufacturers of all sorts of me- 
chanical equipment textbooks and 
supplies for business teachers have 
arranged to devote the entire three 
days of the convention to technical 
matters pertaining to the use of their 
materials in the schools. These manu- 
facturers and publishers will be 
found at booths and exhibits near the 
convention rooms of the hotel. 

THE JoURNAL oF BusINess Epu- 
CATION, at Booth 12, has arranged to 
serve as headquarters for all those 
who desire to gain information on 
the subjects discussed at the depart- 
ment sessions. Literature of inter- 
est to all business teachers will be 
available on the tables occupied by 
this magazine. 





Business Education 


As We Know It 


(Continued from page 24) 


tages besides. It is good for those 
whose interests are the home, the 
church, the government, and for 
recreation and for business. 

Is it time for us to pause in our 
enthusiasm and eagerness to serve 
our fellow men? Are we carried 
away by our desire to perfect our 
curriculums, to try out new ideas and 
to give to our chosen profession the 
marks of the newest and best? 

The President of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation has 
devoted many years of his life to 
commercial education, first as a 
teacher both in private and public 
schools, and now as director of com- 
mercial education in a system where 
there are twenty-eight schools offer- 
ing commercial training. Onc of 
these schools is a well organized high 
school of commerce with more than 
3000 in the regular day school and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


New School for 
Swainsboro, Ga. 

The Georgia-Carolina School of Com- 
merce, with general offices and home school 
in Brunswick, Ga., will open another school 
in Swainsboro. Both day and evening 
classes will be given. S. W. Hendrix is 
the Swainsboro representative of the school. 

Se ok 


American Business College 
Offers Free Scholarships 
Okeechobee, Florida, is to have a busi- 
ness college under the management of H. 
M. Settle, president of the American Busi- 
ness Colleges, Inc. This college will be 
one of what is claimed to be the largest 
chain of business schools in the state. Full 
commercial courses are taught and some 
commercial teacher-training is offered. The 
preliminary arrangements connected with 
the opening of this new school included the 
approval by public school authorities, a 
committee of which had been appointed 
at the request of Mr. Settle. 
x * x 


Night School Popular 
In Washington 

The night classes at the Lewis and 
Clark school in Spokane doubled their en- 
rolment in one month, according to reports 
from the school’s officials. The school 
opened with an attendance of 664 and at 
the end of the second month of this term 
the students numbered nearly 1500. Type- 
writing is the most popular subject, with 
stenography and bookkeeping coming sec- 
ond and third. Physical training for 
women and: a cooking class are also in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

ee a + 

Died 

George W. Lahr, for some years owner 
and teacher at the Fort Wayne Business 
College, died at his home, 5330 Ohmer 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., November 23, 
after a four years illness. 

ot eae 


Plattsburg Inaugurates 
Commercial Subjects 
The evening school at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., offers commercial subjects in its high 
school courses for the first time this year. 
Two members of the day school faculty 
are to teach the evening course. 
x ok Ok 
Spanish Added 
The Helena Business College, Helena, 
Mont., has begun the teaching of Spanish. 
The subject will be taught by Miss Flor- 
ence Britton, a graduate of Cambridge 
University, England, who has also had 
practice in business and trade with Latin- 
American countries. 
x * x 
Accounting Classes Large 
The Pace Institute, which specializes in 
the teaching of accounting and kindred 
subjects, graduated its largest class on No- 
vember 20. Exercises were held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt where 
some 1200 seats were necessary. The Pace 
Institute has been organized for 23 years. 
x ok Ok 


Academic Institute Introduces 
Business Subjects 

Newspapers report that in answer to 
numerous requests the Lincoln Prepara- 
tory School, 717 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., well known for its concen- 
tration of the four year high school course 


into 18 to 24 months, has branched out 
into the commercial field. A new depart- 
ment will specialize in business subjects. 
Dr. Manfred E. Lapayowker directs the 
work of the school. 

:s & 
Make Jobs Fit Men 

The United States Government is plan- 

ning to put at the disposal of workers, em- 
ployers and schools the government’s psy- 
chological tests and methods which during 
the past five years have revolutionized 
the Federal Civil Service employment 
methods, it is learned from Dr. 
O’Rourke, director of personnel research 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington. 

i. he Oe 
Night School Booms 

The evening classes at the Central High 

School at Piqua, Ohio, are the most en- 
thusiastic in the history of the school, it 
is reported by members of the faculty. 
The classes are predominately made up of 
students of business with cooking thrown 
in for good measure—five young men 
having enrolled in the cooking classes. 

a 


American Institute of 
Banking Opens Branch 

A branch chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking will be opened in Day- 
ton, Ohio, soon. There has been a demand 
for it and an immediate enrolment of 200 
is expected. This Dayton chapter will be 
under the direction of Russell H. Tompert, 
president of the Winters National Bank. 
Subjects taught will be banking funda- 
mentals, commercial law, economics and 
standard banking practice. 

Pe ak 


Reports From Washington 
Rapid growth of collegiate education in 
banking: and finance is reported by the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. During the five-year period from 
1924 to 1928, there was an increase of 80 
percent in the number of colleges and uni- 
versities reporting courses in banking and 
finance. 
* * * 
Another “National” School 
A new business school will be opened in 
Halls, Tenn., by the National School of 
Business, under the management of J. E. 
Alford of Dyersburg. 
a a 


Growth 
The Post Business College, Waterbury, 
Conn., has purchased additional property 
on which to build a new school. Harry 
C. Post, proprietor, expects the new build- 
ing to be ready for occupancy next year. 
x: *& & 


Curriculum Expansion 

The Wyoming, Iowa, high school has 
added a secretarial course this year. And 
a new typewriting class has begun at the 
Lamont, Wash., high school. This school 
will publish a school paper in mimeograph 
form. And shorthand and typewriting are 
now a part of the Adair, Iowa, high 
school, while commercial subjects are be- 
ing taught for the first time at the high 
school in Preston, Iowa. In the next 
semester it is hoped to add commercial 


work ‘to the curriculum of the Reyy 
burg, ‘Ohio, high school. The  eyey 
classes at the Port Washington, N. 
high school now include commercial x 
jects and more than 70 persons attes 
the opening session. The high schog 
Rockville, Ind., is teaching commer 
subjects this year for the first time, 
faculty has been increased. At the A¢ 
Township high school three new busi 
subjects have been added. An eyey 
school where commercial subjects ar 
be taught is planned for the Grafton, 
Va., high school. And at Wayland, X. 
the “tool” subjects in a new commer 
course are meeting with great populaj 
New shorthand and typewriting ck 
have been formed at the vocational 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. A class in s 
administration has been organized at \j 
University, West Union, Ohio, by P 
fessor J. E. Collins. The Y. M. ¢ 
schools at Dayton, Ohio, have a 
classes in advanced shorthand and ty 
writing. 
* * * 


A Word of Explanation 


New course plan books were pubis 
at the beginning of the school year at i 
ton Harbor, Mich., this year. These by 
enable the students to know what co 
are taught and of what material each st 
consists. The usual high school subjd 
are included in the curriculum, and 
book clearly explains the purpose 
requisites of each course. 


x * * 


Shorthand Among the 
Manual Arts 

A class in beginning shorthand y 
opened at the Manual Arts evening hj 
school in Los Angeles, Calif., this year 


* * * 


From Here to There 


Gladys Alexander tis in charge of «i 
mercial subjects and school publicity 
Monclova Township school, Lucas Cou 
Ohio. Howard Keener heads the ci 
mercial department of the Sebring, 0h 
high school. Margaret Smith is | 
mathematics teacher at the Logan, Oh 
high school. Howard Dallas is teacii 
mathematics at the senior high schod 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. Anna Ne 
is teaching commercial subjects at We 
ville, Ohio. Neil D. Mathews, prine 
of West Commerce high school, (1 
land, Ohio, is now head of the 
Nathan Hale junior high school in 
city. Vernon L. Keeler is a commer 
teacher at Circleville, Ohio. 

‘Charles C. Olson, head of the 
mercial department of the Medford, M 
high school, is now a director of ed 
tion at Stamford, Conn. Miss Marie 
sen and George B. Knox are new teat 
of business subjects in the Medford i 
school this year. Oscar E. Prahl, C. P. 
and comptroler of the Mass. Accepta 
Corporation will teach an advanced coil 
in accounting at the university exten 
sessions held at the Central high sch 
in Springfield, Mass. Mabel E. Dick 
is a new member of the faculty at 
Rhode Island State College, teaching b 
ness administration. 

Miss Anna E. Wilcox will have chal 
of civics, commercial arithmetic and bt 
ness English classes at the Rochester, } 
high school this year. Miss Hazel Wal 

(Continued on page 46) 
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COMMERCIAL 


> 


axamenic, | Smith’s Famous Regents Review Books: 


Question Book—Answer Book 
compiled by 


commercrat | Are Published in Business Subjects, Too 








GEOGRAPHY 
i k— eo . ; , 
apa: on ge igual — ANY teachers whose friends in other subjects have 
a praised the helpfulness of Smith’s Regents Review 
COMMERCIAL Books, have not known that they were also published for 
LAW commercial subjects. 
estion Book—A ae . ‘ . . 
ne cmmued iad — Smith's Regents Review Books contain the New York 
Celia Allesbach State Regents examination questions for the past 20 years 





ELEMENTARY 
BOOKKEEPING plete. 


Question Book compiled 


by Marie Neuse . sf ny atin a — a) 8r4e : 
hicaue Tae costed ful charts. They are endorsed by commercial, high and 
by Wm. Volkhausen and public schools, throughout the United States and Canada. 


J. Vincent Gates 





ADVANCED tion questions, help the teacher in preparing tests, make 
BOOKKEEPING pe eat p preparing ests, mi 
sure all points have been covered. A valuable supplement 


Question Book only, 


compiled by to any text, so reasonable each pupil may have one. 


Wm. Volkhausen and 
J. Vincent Gates 





Question Books or 
Answer Books, 40c 


30c ea. for 12 or 
more 


vues une. | W. HAZLETON SMITH, 325,00" 3" 





USE SMITH’S” 


bound in book form—all recent papers reproduced com- 
Questions are grouped for topical review. Answer 
books, fully illustrated contain detailed explanations, help- 


KY These books train pupils in answering final examina- 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 
40c for a single copy in your subject. Or 
ea.3; 35c in lots of 6; ask for free catalog. Then you will order 





one for all. 
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Curriculum Making in 
Business Education 


Just Published by the 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Three hundred and sixty pages devoted 
to principles and problems of curricu- 
lum making in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools 
of business, day continuation schools, 
private business schools, and private 
teacher-training institutions. 


The fifty-five contributors include lead- 
ing general and business educators of 
this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK! 


Send $2.50 to 
EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 
155 West 65th Street 
New York City 








Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experience 
in seating schools of every charac- 
ter, the American Seating Company 
is able to extend a seating service 
which has in many instances af- 
fected valuable savings in space 
without sacrifice of comfort or effi- 
ciency. 





There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add greatly 
to the seating efficiency of your 
rooms . . . seating that brings 
you maximum capacity in a mini- 
mum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal 

to show you how a careful selec- 
tion and arrangement of furniture 
can reduce appreciably your rent 
overhead. Counsel costs you noth- 
ing—just write for the facts. Ad- 
No. 114 Typewriter Desk. dress Dept. B. E. 


American Seating Company 














14 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 





Branches in all Principal Cities 











We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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What Shall We Do With the Evening Shool? 


(Continued from page 24) 


that type of work. In short, build 
up a course when a demand has been 


created or when there is need for a: 


demand to be created. This part will 
necessarily depend largely upon the 
community that is being served and 
the enthusiasm of the director. The 
advertising can be in newspapers, 
handbills, posters, shops, stores and 
factories. It may be in a slide at a 
motion picture house, over the radio 
and any other forms that might be 
available to tell what is going to be 
given and how it is designed to help 
those who need help. 

It may be possible to find a few 
day school teachers who will teach 
for the love of working with peo- 
ple who need help, and if there are 
such they should have a chance. The 
organizations that lend help in mak- 
ing out the courses will suggest peo- 
ple who are especially well qualified 
in a particular line. In many cases 
these people will be ex-teachers who 
are glad to get back into the work 
for a course. There are always mar- 
ried women who have been teachers, 
and many of them would handle well 
the classes in-their special fields. It 
is better, however, to get a person 
who is especially well qualified for 
the type of training offered through 
experience in that particular task 
every day. This will give more con- 
fidence and prestige to the evening 
school program, thereby making it 
more popular. 

It is assumed, of course, that when 
the teacher is secured the pay will 
be forthcoming. Using the above 
suggestions, we would probably find 
a banker teaching a class in banking, 
a chief filing clerk, a class in filing, 
a cost accountant, a class in cost 
work, a shoe store manager, a class 
in shoe selling, etc. 


Let the teaching fit the class 


These courses will be offered to 
men and women workers who are 
from sixteen years of age up and 
who have come because of one rea- 
son or another as previously stated. 
On the whole, they will need either 
extension training for their present 
job or preparatory training because 
they wish to change positions. Some 
of them will need long courses while 
others will need short ones, possibly 
only a few lessons. It is well, how- 
ever, to have the student plan a reg- 
ular program covering a certain pe- 
riod and when the work is completed 
issue a diploma. 

Certificates might also be given 


for each unit completed and a cer- 
tain number of certificates might en- 
title the student to a diploma. The 
value in this is the fact that many 
people stay with a thing when they 
see that they are to get a piece of 
paper at the end regardless of the 
value of the paper. 

The evening school should be de- 
signed to serve the locality wherein 
it is conducted, and this can only be 
done when there is a definite under- 
standing of the complete situation. 
To make the school function as it 
should, the needs of the community 
must be taken into consideration. 

There should be a director of eve- 
ning schools appointed, and where 
the city is large he should have noth- 
ing else to do. If the city is small 
he may have some other duties, but 
they should be incidental to the eve- 
ning school work. This is a big job 
and one that will pay big returns if 
it is properly conducted. 

The person in charge of evening 
schools should survey and analyze 
the “job situation” of the city and 
lay out his courses accordingly. In 


doing this he will do well to enlig 
the aid and good will of as many 
of the civic organizations of the city 
as possible. ‘ 

The length of the courses should 
be according to the needs of the stu- 
dent, and he should be permitted to 
begin and stop when he has filled 
these needs. The different forms of 
publicity should be used to let the 
student know when to come for cer- 
tain courses so as not to interfere 
with other courses and students that 
are going along regularly. 

The teachers should be the best 
possible, and they should be people 
who have the interests of the stu- 
dents at heart. 

The field of commercial training 
in the evening school is large and it 
needs much attention. The sooner 
we get at it the better it will be for 
the worker, for business in general, 
and for the community as a whole. 
Make some one responsible and give 
him time to do the job. What is 
everybody's business is nobody's 
business, and our evening schools 
suffer a great deal because of this. 








How To Get the Business 


(Continued from page 42) 


effective speech. If the school pro- 
prietor will make it a point to prepare 
several addresses appropriate for 
high school assemblies, commence- 
ment exercises, parent-teacher meet- 
ings, father and son banquets, ser- 
vice club meetings, chamber of Com- 
merce banquets, etc., he will secure 
dozens of invitations to speak before 
various organizations in his _terri- 
tory. Each time he goes out he will 
make many friends and scores, even 
hundreds, of other people will see 
him or hear of him and even by so 
distant a contact, will come to feel 
that they know him. If he is able to 
sell his personality to the people with 
whom he comes in contact, he has 
also sold his school, because right or 
wrong, people are going to judge the 
school by the calibre of the proprie- 
tor. 

This type of publicity work is one 
of the most dignified and yet one of 
the most effective means of promot- 
ing the welfare of the private busi- 
ness school. I have personally done a 
great deal of it. Each year I make 
approximately 150 addresses before 


high school assemblies and upwards 
of 50 other addresses before various 
organizations in the territory from 
which we draw students. I have 
been at this for several years, and to- 
day there is scarcely a town or village 
in the vicinity of my school but con- 
tains many good friends of mine. 
Even more important, most of the 
school children, their teachers, and 
even their parents feel that they know 
me. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that this one type of work has 
been the most effective part of our 
publicity campaign. Even though it 
is very effective, it is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

How to Get the Business? First, 
and most important, give a superior 
type of instructional and placement 
service. Second, keep that service 
constantly in the minds of the public, 
particularly the high school boys and 
girls, by any combination of methods 
which are clean, dignified, and eco- 
nomical and which fit in best with 
your community and with your abili- 
ties. 
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Special 
System 


e & € 
for Every Form 
To facilitate teaching of business rec- 
ord keeping, the Grand Rapids Loose 
Leaf Binder Co. has prepared 18 
printed forms for various phases of 


accounting, in sizes to suit the pur- 
poses for which they are produced. 


Loose Leaf Binders are available for 
every form, in two types, as_ illus- 
trated. 

The forms are printed on high grade 
ledger paper, all with the popular 
green and brown rulings. 





Rapid 


THE FORMS ARE: 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 
Income and Expense (2 sizes) 
Bank Statement 
Balance Sheet (1 side) 
Income and Expense Statement (1 side) 
Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 
Insurance Register 
Note Register and Apportionment Record 
Equipment Record 
Cash Receipts Record 
Cash Disbursements Record 
A/c Payable and Distribution Record 
Journal Voucher 
Journal Entries 
Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 
Petty Cash Summary Envelopes (printed) 


Binders and forms are carried in 
stock. Forms sold in lots of 100, 500 
and 1,000. Write us your require- 
ments. Orders filled immediately. 
Samples of these forms have been as- 
sembled in neat portfolios, with price 


list and sizes. Send 25 cents to cover 
shipping and postage. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Testing Results in 
Typewriting 
(Continued from page 22) 
Test IV 


This is a synthetical or essay type of 
test that is designed to measure the 
ability of the student to center. 


Directions: Center each of the fol- 
lowing lines on a sheet of paper. Use 
single spacing. 

The J. B. Winston Com- 
pany 

1436 Grandfork Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Test V 


This is a synthetical or essay type of 
test that is intended to measure the abil- 
ity of the student to arrange a letter in 
good form. 

Directions: Copy the following letter. 
Paragraph and arrange it according to 
the block form of letter arrangement. 
You are to write the letter for Mr. E. 
M. Smith of the J. E. Miller Corpora- 
tion, 

Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, 25 Bond 
Street, Huntington, New York. 
My dear Mrs. Carpenter: Please 
accept our apology for the an- 
noyance and _ inconvenience 
which you have been caused by 
the misinformation in reference 
to our delivery service. As we 
have been informed by the pos- 
tal authorities that your coat was 
lost in transit, we are enclosing 
our check for $75.50, the amount 
you paid. If you will call at 
your convenience to make a new 
selection, we are certain that in 
our large stock you will be able 
to find another coat that will be 
entirely satisfactory. We await 
the opportunity of serving you. 
Very truly yours, 
(The above letter is taken from William 
E. Harned’s book, “New Typewriting 
Studies—Elementary Course’—p. 109. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and Company, 1929.) 





Business Education 


in New York City 


(Continued from page 19) 

for the realization of this objective. 
Work directly at all times for the 
development of the qualities, attitudes 
and habits which make for success in 
business, certainly, but in all other 
callings as well, and disregard all 
other considerations such as college 
entrance and college entrance exam- 
inations. 

Let this be done for ten years and 
it will be the commercial course which 
will enroll the best pupils. Commer- 
cial teachers and principals of com- 


(Continued on page 46) 


Ane 


Learn | 
by | 

| arxeritele 
: 
Coachin g| 
| 


plus 
PRACTICAI 


| Fetreatcaatese 


‘Leackerd 


Through spare-time study, you can 
prepare for a bigger position in com- 
mercial education. You can keep up- 
to-date on the latest developments of 
actual practice in the field of account- 
ing. 

And here is a course you can recom- 
mend with assurance to your students 
who wish to specialize further in ac- 
counting. 


UP-TO-DATE COURSE OF 
UNIVERSITY GRADE 


Not just a set of books—it comes to 
you in printed loose-leaf lecture form 
as your study progresses. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


You do not depend entirely upon mail 
instruction. You receive personal 
coaching by a local Advisory Member 
—a qualified accountant. This service 
makes certain a thorough understand- 
ing of both theory and practice. 


A DOUBLE ASSURANCE 


If you must discontinue your course, 
tuition ceases. If you fail to pass 
C.P.A. exams., instruction continues, 
free. But it is possible, for beginners 
who are qualified, to pass exams. with 
only 2 years’ instruction from us. 


Write for booklet 


“The Universal Language of 
Business.” No obligation. No 
salesman will call. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


General Motors Building 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BERR eR eee eee 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Jnc. 

1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, BookletiA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisensents in THE JOURNAL OF BusiNEss EDUCATION. 

















Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th 
St., Chicago, IH. 


Adding Machines 


The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 


Adding Typewriters 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Addressing Machines 


The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, IIl 


Billing Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter gg ope f 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
38th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bookkeeping Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Institute of Business Adminis- 
oo 1775 Broadway, New York, 

— Sales Corporation, 

Bldg., New York, N. Y 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
Dr. Edward J. McNamera, president, 
ies School of Commerce, New York, 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 East 20th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Macmillan oo 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 

McGraw Hill on Company, Inc., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 

Ronald Press ‘Company, 15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Textbook Publishing Corporation, 125 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Calculating Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


1513 West 


Graybar 


New 





Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co. 14 E. 
Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 

Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Check Protectors and Writers 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 55 Arbutus St., 
io 


aN. 


Jackson 


Rochester, 


Dictating Machines 


as og Sales Corporation, 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


astinatiing Machines 


Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, III. 

Underwood Typewriter ng ag 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine en 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Plex Dry Stencil Corporation, 949 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Erasers 
Miller Bros. Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filing Equipment 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
Noy: 
Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 
Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
John C. Moore Corporation, 6020 Stone St., 
Rochester, N. Y 
Magazines 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Le- 
high Ave., Newark, N. J. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 
38th St., Chicago, Il. 

Pens and Pencils 


Eagle Pencil Company, 703 East 13th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Graybar 


1513 West 





Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

J. & Hayes Co., 149 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Schnell Renselpen Corp., 
New York, N. 


Peshebiiews 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Com- 
pany, 69-71 Wooster St., New York, 


130 W. 42nd St., 


N. 

Manifold " Supplies Co., 183 Third Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 

Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 

Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 
New York, yf 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter ng ig 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Ses 
American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y: 
Bowling Green Business University, 
ing Green, Ky. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 41st St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


316 Broadway, 


Bowl- 
20 West 47th 


Stencils 
Plex Dry_ Stencil Corp., 949 Broadway, 
New York, N. 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s 
Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Typewriter Cushion Keys 

Peerless Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Teachers’ Agencies 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Co-operative —_ Instructors’ 
Marion, Ind. 


Flatiron 


Association, 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert- 
Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Continental Teachers’ Agency, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
School Pins & Medals 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 


New York, N. Y. 
Bastian Bldg., 


Greenwich St., 
Bastian Bros., Co., 945 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 
Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality, 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


;RRoE-NO INC. 


55 Arbutus Street 
Rochester, New York 





Y LASS PINS &RINGC 


eth titi tatitie tata 


Pin, Guard & Chain No. G355 
Raised letters on pin or background Enamel 
Stl. se $1.65 Each, pan | $1.25 Each, Gld. 
$1.90 os Dozen ‘$1. 5 Ea., 10k. Gid. "$3. 00 
Ea., $2.50 Ea. 


Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard ee 


eee Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2." "5, $2" 25K. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Ea. 
kt Gold, with Green Gold te $6.50, $6. 00Ea. 
Catalog Free. pt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CoO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. 


New York, N. Y. 








mercial schools will be proud to be 
such. Our administrators will need 
to hunt for some other dumping 
ground for the unfit or better still dis- 
cover some way of making the unfit 
fit for something not necessarily 
business. The business man will at 
last receive fair treatment from the 
schools. Our boys and girls in in- 
creasing thousands, because they are 
fit, will find in business a satisfying 
career. Such is the testimony of the 
689 teachers of business subjects in 
the High Schools of New York City. 

-Dr. Tildsley’s concluding article on 
this remarkable survey will contain 
his 35 definite recommendations for 
improvement, based on conclusions 
drawn from the survey. 





Business Education 


As We Know It 


(Continued from page 39) 


2200 enrolled in its evening school. 
He asks you as a fellow worker, “Is 
there not a happy medium, a balance 
that we should find?” Should we not 
keep the pendulum from swinging too 
far, and find a conservative medium 
from which we may view the labors 
we are performing? 

In the classroom we need not so 
much to work out new problems as 
to make efficient the ones we know 
to be sound. There is no danger of 
stagnation. No one wants to stand 
still. But instead of daily searching 
for something new, might we not 
with benefit to all, carefully examine 
the principles and investigations that 
have already been made and accom- 
plish great things for the future of 
commercial education ? 

I would not have the teachers of the 
country turn their backs on what is 
new and progressive or to retard the 
growth or dignity of the place which 
commercial education holds. It is 
because of the intrinsic importance of 
business education in the whole field 
of education that i would caution 
teachers worthy of the high calling to 
inculcate only that which is a means 
of opening a wider vista of human 
relationship. 





| 
News for Business 


Teachers 
(Continued from page 40) 


a new teacher of commercial subjects at 
the Veedersburg, Ind., high school. Miss 
Julia Mason will teach commercial sub- 
jects in the Sharpsville, Inc., high school. 
Miss Ruth DuComb is a new teacher in 
the commercial department of the Free- 











BASTIAN - BROS- CoO. 
“Ctmblem Makers Since 1895" 
945 Bastian Bldg ~ Rochester~New York 














Deserves 
A Trial 
On 

Its 
Merits 


Its writers are employed 
in Law Offices, Broker- 
age Houses, Banks, En- 
gineering Concerns, Doc- 
tors Offices, etc., and they 
are making good. 


It is easy to learn, read 
and write. 


It Saves Time Because 
There are no new char- 
acters to learn. 


The coupon below will bring you 
full details 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 
125 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about Owen 
a-b-c- Shorthand with data on its use in 
schools, 
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Exclusively 
for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


=e Hilljipg MILLER BRO'S 
~ FRATERNAL 


~2 MILLER BROS 
© EDUCATOR 


5 MILLER BAOS 
© 87 FALCOR 


CON PEN 


{MILLER BRO's 
THBOWL POINTED 


= MILLER BROS 
4 KNIGHT TEMPLER 


@ MILLER BROS- 
a STUDENT 


LE R FRO. | 
UNIVERSITY — 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 














THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















burg, Ill, high school. Miss Elizabeth 
Jones teaches business subjects in the 
Hurst-Bush high school at Hurst, IIl., 
this year. Miss Virginia Combs will teach 
business subjects in the commercial depart- 
ment of the Martinsville, Ind., high school 
this year. E. J. Ellis is in charge of com- 
mercial work at the Bucyrus, Ohio, high 
school this year. 

The American Institute of Business at 
Des Moines, Ia., has engaged Miss Mary 
Morrison as a member of its teaching staff, 
and at the University College of Com- 
merce we find Mrs. C. R. Miller and T. E. 
Backstrom as new teachers. Mrs. Martha 
W. Davis and Miss Marie Sturgiss are 
new teachers at the Morgantown, W. Va., 
Commercial College this year. William 
Dillon has been appointed a teacher of 
business subjects iin the Dunlop high 
school, Goshen, Ind. William P. Bolles 
has been reappointed dean of the com- 
merce school of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Y. M. C. A. educational department. 
C. B. Montgomery now teaches in the 
commercial department of the South Whit- 
ley, Ind., high school. 

Frank E. Ellsworth, secretary of foreign 
trade at the Chamber of Commerce, Tol- 
edo, Ohio, will teach world trade finance, 
a new subject at the evening school in 
the University of Toledo. Robert Mac- 
Donald, formerly principal of Manlius high 
school, Syracuse, N. Y., is now principal 
of the Fulton high school, a Syracuse 
school noted for its business trained grad- 
uates. Miss Hazel Creal will teach sub- 
jects in the new commercial course which 
has been added to the Bridgeton, Ind., high 
school this year. 








Where to Buy 


(Continued from page 45) 


Typewriter Supplies 
Merit Products Co., Ine., 20-26 W. 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, 
N.Y, 


22nd 
Service, Inc., 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. 

The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, II1. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Visible Index Systems 
Ross-Gould Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 37) 


RAW MATERIALS OF INDUS- 
TRIALISM, by Hugh B. and Lucy 
W. Killough, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. 407 pp. $3.75. 

A fine study of the basic materials for 
economic geography. The book is on the 
college grade. It takes up in thorough 
detail the production of the raw mate- 
rials, agricultural and mining, which are 
the foundations of our commerce. The 
comparative standing of the countries in 
the production of raw materials, and the 
way in which this affects the business con- 
ditions of nations, are considered. 

















Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you. samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York PITTSBURGH 

DETROIT Los ANGEIES 

WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- | 
der stand 

out of the 


way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton. 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


wocd. Beautiful walnut finish. 
When raised 


14x20” 5 ply, %” 
Dros Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height-—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 


Stool Seat—1%4"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 

Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 

fees STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
8. 


Height—18”. 


27” and 29”. 
Prices Attractive 


Height—18”", 25”, 
Strong, Durable. 


Manufacturers 
Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. 


Chicago, Il1., U. 8. A. 














1115-K St., N. W. 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 


WASHINGTON, D. 





Patents and Trade Marks! 


c. 
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What Others Want 
Teachers to Know 


: oy The article headed “This Office Machine 
Get a choice position through Age” in the October issue of the JourNaL 
us—any part of the country. — EpucaTIoN, was mighty in- 
Openings in business schools, The quotation of the manufacturer of 
high schools, colleges—now office equipment was of particular interest. 

Half of He says in part: “The calculator is very 
or for September. ait oO simple to operate, but due to the fact that 


the state universities have this is a high speed machine, special train- 
selected our candidates. p> race sea ay aoa : 
3 You may be interested to know that this 
Highest type of service. Em- organization advertises the fact that we 
a will teach anyone to operate a Mercedes 
Pp 1 ade report ye ae Calculating machine in from fifteen to thir- 
cies. Write us now. ty minutes, on multiplication and division. 
Of course special operations would require 
a little more time. But regardless of the 
problem for which the machine is to be : ; ly Sc 
used, Mercedes operators require no y 


WHEN YOU GOTO oak | 
PECI ALISTS’ lengthy or involved schooling . . . and z 4 now | 
Mercedes is acknowledged the fastest cal- caprive ee subset 


E 


@veas2ou8 008 





culating machine in existence. , 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU This letter is by no means intended to be eeareh N 4 maril) 
a criticism of your article. After all, the ownec 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. merits of any published statement can be | 
best judged by the amount of comment | has W 
ST. LOUIS, MO. aroused. N i high « 
May we again praise your handling of ai. ROESSLER & TEICH It ma 
this topic? OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
J. OPASsER, latest 


Sales Promotion Manager, and t 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. isin 


cigs 4 i 1 ea! oie. BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- lence. 
ee The article by Dr. E. G. Blackstone on CLASS COMMERCIAL Journ 


Placement “Teaching Character and Ideals” is a INSTRUCTORS! ativel: 
° timely one. Wonder who will give us ad- tion 
Service ditional information on this topic, stating High schools, colleges and normal ai 
how such a course or courses may be set schools are calling on us for first- cham} 
ALL THROUGH up for all students who may enter the ex- class commercial teachers. The de- 
pansive field of business. mand for college graduates is. par- 
THE YEAR The business man is often dubbed “cold- ticularly good. We have some fine 
Cc | blooded,” which to my way of thinking is Schad on a tO Write for a 
onsult an injustice to him. It has been my ex- registration Diank. Our service 1s 
Th Ohi T h B perience that the real business man is far backed — — of thirty 
. tolerant with his employes than is years an this work, 
e eachers Bureau} "°"., — } 
0 the average teacher with his students, if CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


° . the teacher has no fear of losing his job. 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio But, close competition has forced the busi- Bowling Green, Kentucky 
ness men to employ from a higher level 
than that of the mere “debit and credit” 
level of thinking and acting. They must 
have young people of sound character, 
high ideals, right attitude and a willingness 


Positions for Teachers || to work. ; ae CLARK-BREWER 
. If the above is true, and I believe it is, 
and Business Schools it is obvious then, that if commercial edu- TEACHERS AGENCY 
for Sale cation is to meet these requirements we as 
commercial teachers must learn to build 
Write us your wishes and ask for on the student’s present foundation, and in ' . 
ovr free nae Reading this ad- many instances build where there is to Mir have ? a ae ope — 
vertisement may mean advancement begin no foundation for these essential at eg aw ry Ni nae 
for you if you act at once. Address traits. Seer Pelee ‘one | Ore 
M. S. Cole, Secretary, W. L. Watson. —Colleges and Universities. 
" Head of Business Administration Dept., ONE REGISTRATION FOR DIsTINGUISHED 
CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS North Texas Agricultural College. ALL SIX OFFICES PERSONNEL SERVICE 


ASSOCIATION 
$ ‘ tiniiniataiati NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
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I am planning to make a study of the 
correlation between the manipulative abili- 
ty of teachers of shorthand, typewriting 

: and machine calculation, with their results 
Where Business a nd as instructors of these subjects, as shown WANTED 
Business Education Meet b ; ‘ - : 
y achievement tests given to their pupils. Commercial teachers with degrees and ex- 

College of Commerce Do you know of any tests of this kind perience for colleges and high schools. 
. = " that have been conducted ? THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
Bowling Green Business University Joun W. Encemonp, AGENCY, 302 Balter Building, New Or- 

Bowling Green, Ky. Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, leans, La. 
Oakland, Calif., Public Schools 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 










EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journa! stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 






















OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J 


“IT am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
ead ¢ Social Sciences, East Orange, 















“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J 


“You surely have good stuff in your 
magazine.”—Everett T. Grout, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Schenectady, ; i A 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’—Dr. Daniel C. “Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 













“IT am always happy to see the New 
prey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Lynn Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 
14, 1929) 









33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


























We should like to call attention to some 
omissions in an editorial entitled “Young 
Men Stenographers” appearing in the July 
issue of the JouRNAL, 

The occasion for the article was the 
publication by the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of the Chicago Board of Education 
of a report on “Clerical Positions for Boys 
in Large Chicago Offices.” The conclu- 
sions of the author of the editorial were 
that the report is at variance “with the 
experience of those who are in close touch 
with the situation,” and that ‘the publica- 
tion of such a report on insufficient data 
obstructs rather than helps the work of 
vocational guidance.” Since the omissions 
referred to constitute, in effect, a misrepre- 
sentation of the purpose and findings of 
the report, it seems wise to point them 
out. 

In the first place, the author has omitted 
the title of the report which is, “A Study 
of Clerical Positions for Boys in Large 
Chicago Offices.” Most of the offices cov- 
ered were extremely large, which is shown 
in the section on “Scope and Method of 
Study”, pp. 7 to 9. Any findings from 
the study, therefore, were not presented 
as applying to all offices, but merely to 
large Chicago offices. This is particularly 
brought out on page 9 in the statement, 
similar study covering small offices is 
planned for 1928.” 

Another omission is the failure of the 
author of the editorial to quote the full 
paragraph in the report from which he 
takes the disputed excerpt, “stenography 
and typing has come to be a girl’s voca- 
tion.” This quotation is on page 31, and 
is preceded by three qualifying statements, 
too long to be given in full here, but all 
tending to the conclusion that more boys 
and men may be engaged in stenographic 
work elsewhere than in offices covered in 
the study, but that in large Chicago of- 
fices male stenographers and typists are a 
distinct minority. 

The third important omission in the 
editorial is the suppression of the number 
of office employees included in the study. 
The author refers to the fact that only 
57 firms were canvassed, but ignores the 
figures presented in the Summary of Sta- 
tistics, pp. 9 to 10. These figures show a 
total office population of 46,346 employees 
in the 57 firms covered. This number rep- 
resents 23 percent of the total number of 
office workers in similar occupations in 
Chicago, as enumerated in the 1920 cen- 
sus. This, we believe, is an unusually 
large sample, as statistics go. 

Whether or not the author of the edi- 
torial so intended, the article discredits a 
serious piece of work, conducted, as all 
statistical work should be, not to prove a 
preconceived theory but to find facts. The 
Vocational Guidance Bureau of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education is quite willing 
to stand behind the findings of the report, 
and hopes to give additional information 
of value in the supplementary report on 
clerical work in small offices, which is al- 
ready in manuscript form. 

Miss Anne S. Davis, 
Director, Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 





Will you please explain what is meant 
by a periodic sentence? Has it anything 
to do with punctuation ? 

A periodic sentence is one in which 
the main idea is expressed at the 
close of the sentence, thus creating 
suspense. 








“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 





MATCH 
ANY 
FURNITURE 
Height, 26 in.; width 18'% in. with 
leaf down, 431% in. with two leaves 
up; top 18% in. x 18% in. x ¥% in. 
Drop leaves, 18% in. x 12% in. x 
Ye in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 


Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, finished 
Mahogany color or American Walnut. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Progressive 
strides de- 
manded 


—a new business 
arithmetic! 


Thompson’s 
Business Arithmetic 


meets the demand. It provides a 
complete, up-to-date treatise of 
arithmetic as applied to all gen- 
eral purposes, and as employed, 
specifically, to actual everyday 
requirements in the world of 
business. The book is essentially 
a business arithmetic, and is based 
upon recent economic develop- 
ments. 


The author is Clyde O. Thomp- 
son, Associate Principal, Mount 
Vernon, (N. Y.) High School, 
and Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
In selecting material, business 
firms were solicited first hand. 


The book is divided into two 
parts. Part I is confined almost 
entirely to principles and meth- 
ods with sufficient problem ma- 
terial to serve as a teaching medi- 
um. Part II contains 126 graded 
problem assignments and 63 tests. 
A special feature is a number of 
projects in which arithmetic is 
given a definite application. 


If interested, send for an exami- 
nation copy. No cost or obliga- 
tion to teachers. Use your school 
stationery. 


On Exhibition 


“Thompson’s Business Arithme- 
tic” as well as our other new 
commercial texts will be on ex- 
hibit at the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation meeting at 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, 28. Booth 22. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


Prentice-Hall, iuc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New Uork, 0. Y. 
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The Merit of a Method is 
Best Measured by Its 
Achievement 


*tResults” tell the only worth-while story—but only when 
considered in the light of general achievement. A few isolated 
successes mean little. 


Year after year the Rational Typewriting method has held its position of leadership 
in the field of typewriting instruction books solely on the basis of mass results. No- 
where have “Rational” achievements been more clearly demonstrated than in the 
World’s School Novice Typewriting Contests. The 1929 contest held in Toronto on 
September 28 was no exception to the rule. 


Seue High Points of Achievement 


1. Out of a total of 47 of the contestants at Toronto, the great majority were state or pro- 
vincial champions who won their right to compete in the International event by winning first place 
in the contests of their respective states and provinces. 

2. ‘Out of this total of 47 “picked typists’ 29 were trained by the Rational method. These 
29 Rational-trained students wrote at an average net speed of 68 words a minute. 

3. Out of the first 25 contestants, all of whom wrote at 70 words a minute or better, 17 
were trained by the Rativnal method. 

4. The two most accurate records in the contest were made by Rational typists. Both typed 
for fifteen minutes with but six errors each. 

5. With only five exceptions, students who did not learn typewriting by the Rational method 
did use “Rational Rhythm Records,” “Typewriting Speed Studies” by Hakes, or “The Typist at 
Practice” by Stuart—all distinct units of the Rational Typewriting Series 


Training for the Job 


The outstanding factor of the Rational Typewriting Series of textbooks is that 
emphasis is placed strongly on training for the job. The books first give a sound train- 
ing in the skillful operation of the typewriter as a tool. This skill is then directly 
applied in the solution of the typing problems that occur most frequently in business 
and professional life. Every step is planned with the ultimate goal in view. 


There are Rational Typewriting books for every type of school—high school, private 
business school, junior high school, night school—each dealing with a specific situation. 


There is one that will meet your particular needs! 
Write us for detailed description and sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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In high school, at home; away at prep school or 
college, students everywhere will welcome this use- 
ful, lasting gift—an Underwood Portable Typewriter. 
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